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MAKING MONEY WITHOUT A “MONEY CROP.”’ 


Mr. R. W. Scott Outlines the System 
ble Without Either 


Messrs. Editors: I suppose I have | 
been asked to write upon this sub-] 
ject because I raise neither cotton nor | 
tobacco, yet manage to get along, and | 
because diversified farming is the} 
only safe plan for the Southern farm- 
er to pursue. So thoroughly do I 
believe this, that I am glad to do 
what little I can to bring about these 
conditions. It would seem rather un- 
necessary, however, for me to say 
anything, after what Mr. Harvie Jor- 
dan has urged in his speeches at the 
Cotton Association in this State, and 


ROBERT W. SCOTT. 


the eloquent appeals of Mr. C. C. 
Moore to farmers to raise more of the 
necessities of life and to diversify 
their crops so they will not be com- 
pelled to raise so much cotton and 
tobacco to buy the things that the 
farm can and ought to raise. 


Saving Our Waste Lands. 





It is easy to see that, if a farmer 
will raise his horses, cows, sheep, 
hogs and chickens, and have a little 
of each to sell, he will not need to 
raise so much cotton. If this method 
is followed out the cotton crop can 
be reduced so as to get a living price 
for it. 

Then, too, there will be an opening 
in the South for farmers to take up 
our waste lands. Until this system is 
carried out, I do not see why we 
should go wild over getting people to 
come here and help decrease the 
price of cotton by raising more of it. 
The South is peculiarly adapted to 
diversified farming. We can raise a 
greater variety of crops than any 
other section of the United States. 
When we think of how much we buy, 
and where it comes from, it is a 
wonder how the cotton and tobacco 
grower have stood the drain. 

Farming With Cotton or Tobacco. 

I have been asked this question 
more than any other: “What is your 
money crop? How do you get along 
without a crop of cotton or tobacco 
to sell?” 





; horses, 


Which Makes His Farming Profita- 
Cotton or Tobacco. 


This is the question I am now go- 
ing to answer for Progressive Farmer 
readers, and I hope to be able to show 
the cotton and tobacco farmer how 
he can reduce his output and at the 
same time get as much for six bales 
of cotton as he would for ten. 


Raising His Own Horscs. 


In the first place, I raise my own 
horses, and instead of having to buy, 
I sell one now and then: no money 
goes out but some comes in, and the 
farm is made more prouctive. Can 
the cotton and tobacco farmers do 
this? I say yes. Their work is light 
compared with that on our red soil, 
and instead of sending $500 to Ken- 
tucky for a big pair of mules, get two 
large mares and raise two good colts. 
They can easily do this and work 
through the crop, if given proper food 
and care. Do this every yeur and 
you will be supplying yourself and 
selling to others and keeping the 
money at home and save raising some 
extra bales of cotton. 

It is the same with regard to hogs. 
I raise my own meat, sell pigs to 
those who want them—sell some 
pork, and also sell bacon after it is 
cured. You can do this as well as lL 
can. It keeps money at home and 
gives some to go on the credit side. 


Feeding His Corn Crop at Home. 


Last year I made a good corn crop, 
for me. This corn has gone into the 
milch cows, colts, sheep, 
goats, hogs and _ chickens (all of 
which produce an income); and have 
sold what corn my stock would not 
consume at 70 cents per bushel. I 
raise my own wheat and sell the sur- 
plus in flour, and have the bran to 


' feed the stock. I raise my own clover, 


grass and pea vines—feed stock all 
they will consume, and sell the rest. 
You can do this. 


Money in Cattle. 


I have fed this winter seventy head 
of cattle. Instead of having to buy 
my family butter, or run all over the 
country looking for a fresh cow to 
feed the baby, I have made milk and 
butter enough to feed a large family, 
have sold since October ist $600 
worth of butter and fed the skim milk 
to chickens, calves and pigs, the value 
of which I can’t well caleujate. I 
have sold several hundred dollars 
worth of young. cattle. No feed is 
bought for these catle except cotton- 
seed and cottonseed meal. All the 
time the farm is getting more pro- 
ductive from the manure made. 

I keep some sheep-—eat a lamb oc- 
casionally, and sell a few—and from 
the wool get the best of clothing for 
the family and have blankets made 
that would cost seven or eight dol- 
lars. 





And Finally, the Goose. 


Well, I am going to mention the 
much-despised goose and then quit. 
I have become a strong friend of 
the Toulouse goose. They are easily 
confined, live on grass through the 
summer, make splendid meat, and 
find ready sale. You can pick the 
young goslings about three times a 
year, then sell them for a good price. 
Besides making our own beds, there 
is always a demand for fresh feath- 
ers at sixty cents per ponud. 

If I can make diversified farming 
pay, why could not a tobacco or cot- 
ton farmer (in addition to these sta- 
ple crops) put in practice a system of 
rotation of crops that would to some 
extent enable him to raise more of 
his necessities, and instead of buying, 
have some of each to sell? Some 
farmers feel that it is too little a 
business to take eggs to market, but 
it is the sale of these little things 
that count. We might learn a lesson 
from the merchant. He has to sella 
great many articles at a small profit 
in order to make anything. 

Diversified Farming is Coming. 

So on the farm we ought to raise 
and sell many different things that 
are in good demand at paying prices 
in order to make anything. Diversi- 
fied farming is the’solution of the 
problem confronting farmers to-day. 
Necessity will drive the farmers to it, 
and they might as well consider the 
best way to go at it. Each farmer 
must study his farm and the condi- 
tions surrounding him. A_ dollar 
saved is a dollar made. It is not how 
much a man makes, but how much 
he saves that counts in the end. Af- 
ter you have sold your cotton and to- 
bacco, see to it that you do not have 
to let it go for the things you can 
and ought to produce at home, name- 
ly, horses, mules, cows, meat, sheep, 
clothing, ete. Begin gradually to 
put this idea into practice and you 
will not have to make so much cot- 
ton or tobacco-—get a better price 
for it, and make room for a large 
population that is soon to come to the 
South and take up her waste lands. 
It seems to me it will be a very great 
mistake if diversified farming is not 
put into practice more generally. 

R. W. SCOTT. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





Do Your Best Possible, But Don’t 
Give Up Because You Can’t Do as 
You Wish. 


Messrs. Editors: I hope I may 
never be truly called a §‘‘kicker’’ 
against any theories, plans or prac- 
tices that are suggested for the good 
of the farm or the farmer. I do not 
want to controvert anything you ad- 
mit to your columns that will inspire 
hope and bring encouragement and 
success to our calling. But I am 
frank to confess that I do frequently 
see in our farm papers (and occasion- 
ally in The Progressive Farmer) 
plans suggested that, to my mind, 
are impractical, and assertions that 





are calculated to dishearten most of 
us little farmers. In your issue of 
April 12th one of the best contribu- 
tors to The Progressive Farmer 
made this error, I think—not wil- 
fully, but because he does not see the 
environments of the thousands of 
small farms in North Carolina, nor 
does he realize the limited means at 
their command. 

“Do away with one-horse tools.’ 
“Waste of short rows” and ‘‘one- 
horse toolstoo expensive.’’ These bold- 
head-lines caught my eye and drew 
my attention. The name signed to 
the article assured me it must be 
good and practical. I read and stu- 
died it, and saw its beauty, its econo- 
my, its adaptability to the big farms, 
but I could find no encouragement, 
no inspiration for the many hundreds 
of your 20,000 readers. 

To incorporate the _ principles of 
these three quotations in the farmers’ 
creed and make it absolute, would 
certainly drive many from the farm 
to the factory.” Many of us cannot af- 
ford the expensive, rapid cultivating 
and harvesting machinery; and many 
more could not use them on their 
farms if they were able to buy them. 
Still, we heartily wish our purses 
were so we could buy them, and our 
farms such as would admit of their 
use. More than 50 per cent of your 
readers and of the farming popula- 
tion of North Carolina, if they owned 
them in their use, would be as ill at 
ease as was David in the armor of 
Goliath. 

But I want to say to you who can 
afford them and use them, by ali 
means take Mr. French’s advice. 
“Short rows’ and ‘“‘one-horse tools 
are too expensive’ for you. But to 
you whose means and rows are 
short, do not be discouraged. Use 
the very best one-horse tools you can 
afford, and don’t be ashamed or feel 


‘humiliated because you have to walk 


and plow, “turn round” often, and 
kill weeds and grass with a hoe.” 
Improve the one talent, the two or 
the five, and remember that the bulk 
of the crop in North Carolina is 
raised with little tools by little farm- 
ers; but this must not prevent the 
desire and the honest effort for de- 
velopment and growth. 

“Short rows” is the lesson for next 
week. But in the meantime, hunt 
up issue of April 12th and read and 
put in practice all you can of Mr. 
French’s article. 

P. A. HOYLE. 

Catawba Co., N. C. 





Even the death of friends will in- 
spire us as much as their lives. They 
leave consolation to the mourners, as 
the rich leave money to defray the 
expenses of their funerals, and their 
memories will be incrusted over with 
pleasing and divine thoughts, as mon- 
uments of other men are overgrown 
with moss.—Thoreau. 





The things of which we are so 
proud are what God has poured into 
us.—Alexander Maclaren, D. D. 
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COTTON GROWING IN 


By Adopting Improved Methods Whi 
of Production, America May Al 


Messrs. Editors: ‘‘The British Cot- 
ton Growing Association,’’ a syndicate 
of English cotton manufacturers, has 
been for past making 
strenuous efforts to introduce cotton 
growing on a commercial scale into 
the sub-tropical colonies of the British. 
Empire, with the avowed intention 
of freeing English cotton mills from 
their present dependence upon Amer- 
ican raw cotton. The movement, 
while ostensibly directed against 
“American cotton speculators,’’ is 
really directed against American 
cotton growers, and aims eventually 
to dispense with the American grown 
fibre altogether. Some British statis- 
ticians even assert that within ten 
years the American output, even 
when pushed to its limit, will be un- 
able to supply the world’s demand 
for raw cotton. Asa result, the price 
of the staple, according to their view 
must rise beyond the reach of the 
spinners of cheap cottons. This is 
not true since it is easily possibly to 
increase the American output to 
twenty-five million bales or more, 
but the statement serves to show the 
aims of the British manufacturers 
and colonial land speculators. 


some years 


ixperiment in Africa. 


Experimental cotton plantations 
have been establishel and maintained 
at the expense of the above named 
Association in East, Central and 
West Africa, Rhodesia, the Trans- 
vaal, Lagos, Sierra Leone, Nigeria, 
Gambia, and the Gold Coast. India 
cultivates annually a large acreage in 
cotton, but the Hindoo methods are 
so primitive, and the staple so short 
and poor, that the product is of lit- 
tle value to English manufacturers. 
Some considerable success has also 
been claimed in growing Sea Island 
cotton in the British West Indies. 


the South May Maintain Its 


Supremacy. 


How 


All the attempts of the British 
manufacturers to grow cotton in 
their colonies have so far resulted in 
financial loss to the promoters; but 
this is only what might be expected 
under the circumstances, and does 
not prove that cotton may not event- 
ually be grown in those regions at 
a profit. The labor used in Africa so 
far has been ignorant, unprogressive, 
and inexperienced. The seed used 
was all imported from the United 
States, and hence unacclimated. The 
cotton plant only slowly adopts itself 
to new climates, and for years to 
come the British colonial output will 
be small, probably not exceeding 
200,000 bales, as compared to the 
American output of 12,000 bales or 
more. Owing to the lack of modern 
transportation facilities, and the ig- 
norance of the African cultivators, 
“Colonial Cotton,’’ laid down on the 
docks at Liverpool, costs there an 
average of ten or eleven cents per 
pound—allowing the producer only 
four cents per pound for the baled 
lint. 





We Should Grow More Legumes. 


The most rational plan by which 
the American cotton growers may 
meet and overcome British colonial 
competition is by improving their 
methods in ways which will at once 
increase the yield per acre, and de- 
crease the cost per pound of cleaned 
lint. While the American cotton 
field hand is far superior to the ryot 
of India, and the natives of British 
Africa, he is still capable of in- 
creased efficiency. The cotton cul- 
tural methods in the United States 
are less improved and more wasteful 
than is the case with any other im- 
portant farm crop. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


ch Increase Yield and Decrease Cost 
ways Maintain Its Supremacy. 


keep their soil in good tilth, or feed 
their crop up to its full capacity, and 
thereby lose just so much of the pos- 
sible profit. The writer, in recently 
testing the reaction of over one hun- 
dred samples of soil, chiefly from 
land in growing cotton, found the 
soil in most cases too acid for clover, 


and as a consequence, too acid for 
the best results with cotton. Too 
many cotton growers still buy the 


cheapest guano they can get, without 
regard to its composition. Too 
many cotton growers fail to learn and 
practice the teachings of the best 
scientific experimenters, who have 
shown that for the most profitable 
results in cotton growing, the soil 
must be well supplied with humus, 
made by turning under green ma- 
nurial crops. These manurial crops 
should always belong to the legumin- 
ous family—the clovers, vetches, etc. 
Many of these manurial crops are so 
hardy in the cotton region, that if 
the seed is sown when the previous 
crop is laid by, the manurial crop 
will quickly cover the soil, killing 
off noxious weeds, and holding the 
ground all winter. The manurial 
crops may be turned under in time 
to plant the next summer crop. In 
this way one acre of crimson clover 
or sand vetch may add to the land 
by winter growth a ton or more of 
green humus matter, and $10 worth 
of nitrogen taken from the air. But 
green manurial crops must also be 
fed and cared for, if the most profit- 
able results are looked for. Here 
is where the superior intelligence and 
enterprise of the American grower 
will tell against foreign competition. 


Lime and Fertilizers. 


The American cotton grower 
should, in the first place, use plenty 
of lime in case the land is sour. In 
the next place he should use pur- 
chased potash and phosphoric acid 
to the full limit of the crop’s assim- 
ilative power. The more of these 
plant foods the crop can be made to 
absorb and digest, the heavier the 
yield, the less the cost per pound 
of salable lint, and the greater the 
net profit. The intelligent cotton 
grower will economize in fertilizer 
by securing most of his nitrogen 
from the free stock in the atmos- 
phere, purchasing little or none, and 
by putting the money now so spent 
into additional potash and phosphor- 
ic acid, clover or sand vetch seed. 
The use of improved labor-saving im- 
plements, such as two horse culti- 
vators, and possibly cotton picking 
machines, will add further to the 
Americain farmer’s profits, and en- 
able him to hold the world’s markets 
against any foreign competition. 

GERALD McCARTHY. 

North Carolina Department of Ag- 

riculture, Raleigh. 





The Cucumber’s Foes. 


Prof. Chas. D. Woods, Director of 
the Maine Experiment Siation, has 
issued a valuable leaflet dealing with 
the cucumber’s enemies. The essay 
takes up the striped beetle as fol- 
lows: 

This well-known insect, with its 
yellow coat and black stripes on the 
wing covers, feeds on all kinds of 
cucurbitaceous plants —- cucumber, 
melon, squash, pumpkin, etec., and 
often appears in such numbers as to 
ruin the entire growing crop. 


Remedies. 


(1) Plow out and destroy all cu- 
cumber and squash vines as soon as 
the crop is off to destroy and larvae 
that may then be in the roots. 

(2) Planting an excess of seeds, to 





Few, very few, cotton growers 





distribute the injury, is a common 





starting the seed in pots, boxes or 
sods, and transferring the plants to 


the field after they are well estab- 
lished. 
(3) A free use of tobacco dust, 


lime or land plaster about the bases 
of the young plants is often recom- 
mended. 

(4) In large fields ‘‘driving’”’ is 
sometimes practiced. Before’ the 
middle of the day the farmers sow 
air slaked lime with the wind, and 
this seems sufficient to drive most 
of the insects to the leeward. 

(5) The planting of a few large 
hills of squash among the cucum- 
bers, as traps, is sometimes recom- 
mended since the insects seem speci- 
ally partial to the squash. 

(6) Spray the plants with bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green (formula 2), 
being careful to reach the under sides 
of the leaves. 

(7) One of the surest preventives 


is to cover the hill at the time of 
planting with a box over which is 
placed mosquito netting. 





Don’t Mix Lime or Ashes With Your 
Barnyard Manure. 


Messrs Editors: As I-am aware 
that some farmers mix lime and 
ashes with their stable manure, 


thinking that thereby they will bet- 
ter its condition and add to its value, 
I wish to enter a protest against the 
practice. If the farmer wishes to add 
lime and ashes to his land, he had 
better spread them broadcast on the 
land and work them into the soi) 
rather than mix them with his man- 
ure. 

Every intelligent farmer knows 
that nitrogen is the most costly ele- 
ment in a complete fertilizer or plant 
food; but perhaps many of them do 
not know that when they are mixing 
lime and ashes with their manure, 
they are liberating this costly nitro- 
gen content of the manure and 
causing it to escape into the air in 
the .form or state of ammoniacal gas 
or a volatile alkali. 

Let the farmer procure a penny’s 
worth of muriate of ammonia at a 
drug store and mix it with an equal 
quantity of freshly slacked lime or 
strong ashes, and then add sufficient 
water to make the mixture into a 
thick paste. Then by passing it un- 
der his nose he will be convinced 
that the lime or ashes (whichever is 
used) liberates the ammonia very 
rapidly. Mixing either lime or ashes 
with manure has about the same ef- 
fect, only the nitrogen or ammonia is 
not liberated so rapidly. 





W. A. PETREE. 
Stokes Co., N. C. 
Soil Inoculation. 
The Department of Agriculture 


has recently published a second bul- 
letin on soil inoculation, stating par- 
ticularly the conditions under which 
it will be found desirable, when it 
will prove advantageous, when it is 
useless, and when it will prove a 
failure, incidentally calling attention 
to the different methods of sending 
out the inoculating material. 

We believe the second bulletin 
takes more conservative ground than 
the preceding. It regards inocula- 
tion as desirable, first, when the soil 
is low in organic matter, that is, 
worn out, and has not grown any 
leguminous crops’ before; second, 
when legumes, such as clover and al- 
falfa previously grown on the same 
land were devoid of nodules; and, 
third, when the legume to be sown 
belongs to a species not closely relat- 
ed to one previously grown on the 
soil. It believes that inoculation may 
prove advantageous if the soil pro- 
duces a sickly stand even if there 
are some nodules on the roots, and 
also if the crop has made a stand but 


inoculation as useless when the le- 
gumes usually grown produce average 
yields on roots showing plenty of 
nodules, or if the soil is rich in ni- 
trogen. 

The bulletin cautions its readers 
against regarding cultures of nitro- 
gen fixing bacteria as fertilizers. They 
do not contain nitrogen. All that 
they do is simply to enable the plants 
to obtain nitrogen from the air when 
otherwise they do not or cannot do it. 
It predicts that inoculation will be a 
failure when the directions are not 
studied intelligently and _ followed 
carefully, if the soil is acid, or defici- 
ent in potash, phosphoric acid, or 
lime. It cautions the reader that in- 
oculation will not overcome results 
due to bad seed, bad cultivation, or 
adverse conditions of climate. It ad- 
vises the farmer to first understand 
how to grow the crop and handle it, 
giving as an illustration of bad prac- 
tice that of sowing alfalfa on hastily 
prepared land, or land foul with 
weeds, or acid soils, or soils under- 
laid with hard-pan. 

There are soils on some farms on 
which non-leguminous crops have 
been grown for so many years that it 
may be necessary to inoculate for 
even red clover and for alfalfa. This 
also holds true with regard to soils 
in the Middle and Eastern States. 
Generally speaking, where soils have 
been exhausted of humus and have 
not grown any leguminous crops, it 
would be advisable, after thoroughly 
preparing the seed-bed and correct- 
ing acidity, to inoculate either by the 
Government method or by using soil 
from lands that have borne the crops 
desired, or by running water through 
these soils and using this to inoculate 
the seed or the soil of the fields in 
which it is desired to grow legumin- 
ous crops.—Wallace’s Farmer. 





Oats, Corn and Wheat as Money 
Crops. 
Messrs. Editors:—-Our land here 


is white sandy, and some of it is 
quite poor, but our best farmers are 
improving their soils by sowing peas 
and clover. Cotton is raised in 
abundance, and not much_ corn, 
wheat and oats. 

I plant five acres of cotton 
raise five bales, averaging 
pounds apiece. 

I raise plenty of corn, wheat and 
oats. We sell our oats at fifty cents 
a bushel. I sowed three acres and 
raised eighty-five bushels. Our wheat 
doesn’t do so well on poor land, 
but where the land is improved, it av- 
erages twenty bushels per acre. Our 
farmers raise too much cotton and 
not enough grain. Some of our farm- 
ers get in debt planting cotton. TI 
have known one farmer to plant five, 
acres and get one bale of cotton. The 
Cotton Association has done lots of 
good. People have reduced the acre- 
age and have begun to plant more 
corn, wheat and oats. Farmers have 
learned that there are more ways to 
make money besides raising cotton. 
Horses, hogs and cattle are high and 
cannot be bought here at any price. 
Horses sell at $175 to $200 apiece. 
It will pay us to raise horses instead 
of paying such a price. 

I planted a quarter of an acre in 
Irish potatoes two years ago and 
made sixty bushels, at which I sold 
at $1 per bushel. At this rate one 
acre will make $240. 

Let’s stop raising so much cotton 
and raise more corn, wheat, oats and 


and 
500 


vegetables, and I am sure we will 
have better farms, prettier homes, 
and more money. M. B. 


Rowan C., N. C. 





Among the papers that come here 
yours is always read first.—W. M. 





gives evidence of failure due to the 


Addy, Peak, S. C. 
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*Don’ts” About 





have written 
think cattle c 
in the Piedmc 
Well, if " 

Amerj&a where gt 

ad on more profitaDS 
very section, we would 
about it. We have without 
the best climate, the best water, and 
some of the best pasture grasses 
of any section of same area in the 
land; and I have yet to see a trial 
of cattle grazing that proved a fail- 
ure if common-sense methods were 
used. 
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Let Me Give You an Example. 


Adjoining our place is a piece of 
land containing about 225 acres that 
was sold five years ago at about 
five dollars per acre. The buyer 
erected a barb-wire fence around the 
piece, and this and the taxes, five 
cents per acre is the only expense 
he has incurred in the five years. 
Last season there was grazed on this 
piece of land, from June ist to No- 
vember 1st, about twenty-five head 
of grown horses, and about an equal 
number of cattle. What steers there 
were in the bunch made a gain of 
about 225 pounds each during the 
season. There were yearlings, and 
if the pasture had been stocked with 
these entirely, it would have pro- 
duced feed enough for at least sixty 
head. The gain these steers made 
was worth four cents per pound, so 
we can easily get at the profit from 
grazing this field. The 13,500 pounds 
of grain these steers would have made 
would have been worth $540, and 
adding to this about one-half cent 
per pound on 600 pounds (the av- 
erage weight of the steers at the 
beginning of the grazing season, at 
which time they were worth about 
3% cents per pound), gives us $180 
more to the credit of the pasture, 
a total of $72 


a 


$5.30 Per Acre Profit 


$5.00 Land. 


On this 225-acre piece was about 
sixty-five acres of timber, so the ac- 
tual area of grazing land was only 
one hundred and sixty acres. This 
gives us an increase of $5.75 per 
acre. When we deduct taxes and 
interest on land steers—about $70.70 
—we still have $5.30 increase per 
year from our $5 land. 

Here is another point, 
has been making a steady increase 
in its productive capacity for the 
past five years, and the past fall sold 
at $20 per acre. 

Now if this is not a reasonble 
profit to make on an investment, tell 
me what would be? 


Making on 





this land 


Opportunity for Making 50 Per Cent 
a Year in Piedmont Lands. 


There are thousands of acres of 
land all over the Piedmont section 
that can be bought at $5 to $10 per 
acre that will, after the brush and 
briars are removed, clear 50 per cent 
to 100 per cent per year on the cosf 
by having cattle grazed on them, and 
will steadily increase in productive- 
ness at the same time. 

That valuable little legume, Japan 
clover, is the greatest god-send that 
ever come to the lands of this section, 
compelling the Piedmont farmer to 
grow legumes, whether he will or 
not. The change this little plant 
will make on a poor worn soil in 
three or four years is simply marvel- 
ous, and yet we know men to-day 
who are railing against this their 
best friend, because it will run their 
timothy meadows out after two or 
three years and not allow them to 
skin their soils as much as they wish. 
We do not think it will do to de- 
















nis 
lang 2ut timothy and 
clover, then cut for hay one year, the 
following year grazed, then back to 
corn again. This rotation gives us 
about one-fourth of our cultivated 
land for grazing each year, in con- 
nection with our permanent lespe- 
deza pasture. 














A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 





What a Good Cow Does. 


Here is a condensed statement 
from the Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege that puts in a nutshell the story 
of benefit coming to the farm and 
farmer from a good cow well kept. 
A good cow will produce yearly: 


200 lbs. butter at 25c. per tb, $75.00 
6,000 lbs. of skimmed milk at 
SoG. DOr TOO: a6 ws 6es oe 
Bi Call, WORD os. siwsies sade 5. 





Total receipts pee. 4ee SOOO 
She will consume yearly: 


One ton of cottonseed meal. .$23.00 


One-half ton of wheat bran... 11.00 
Eight tons of corn silage..... 16.00 
Total expenditures ..... $50.00 


Net profits, $42.00. 


The amount of fertilizing consti- 
tuents in the above feed is, valuing 
nitrogen at 15 cents per pound, and 
phosphoric acid and potash at 4% 
cents per pound, the total manurial 
value of this alone is $39.95. All 
of this fertility remain upon the 
farm, since only butter has been sold, 
and this does not contain any fertil- 
izing elements. In addition, there- 
fore, to $42 net profit a cow, add 
$39.95 worth of fertility to the land. 

This shows just how the farm is 
saved from being run down when 
the crops are not sold off, but con- 
sumed on the farm.—Home and 
Farm. 





The Reason tor Higher Prices 


Shoes. 


on 


Have you considered that a part, 
at least, of the advance that you are 
now being asked to pay for your 
shoes is due to a tariff on hides, 
which benefits neither you nor the 
man who raises the cattle? The 
price of cattle on the hoof is regu- 
lated by the demands for and price 
of beef. 

The tariff on hides simply enables 
the Packer Trust and the large hide 
dealers to get an extra profit on this 
commodity. It brings no extra profit 
to either the cattle grower or the shoe 
manufacturer. With the removal of 
this tax our manufacturers will eith- 
er be able to furnish you better shoes 
at the same prices, or the same shoes 
at a slightly less price. The shoe 
trade generally is interesting itself 
in endeavoring to get this unjust tax 
repealed. 

Write your Congressman to-day 
either a letter or a postal card, stat- 
ing that shoes are costing more 
money, and that in your opinion the 
tax on hides, which is for the bene- 
fit of the packers, should be repealed. 

oC. 2; 






AM SEPARATORS 


DE LAVAL 
cause the supply can is so “low down” that the rest of the construc- 








We ‘don’t’? ask you to buy a machine simply be- 


tion is entirely impractical. 
We ‘‘don’t” ask you to buy a DE LAVAL machine simply be- 
cause is has a new “ball” top-bearing which as soon as the balls 


begin to 
DE 
tial basis. 


wear a little must prove a source of endless trouble to you. 
LAVAL machines are sold upon a more serious and substan- 
have the reserve 
make the best butter; run with 
strain on the operator; are simplest to handle and clean, and 
last three to ten times longer than any other. 

We made a “low down” supply can twenty years ago. We used 
abandoned the ‘ball’ top bearing fifteen years ago. Our supply 
cans to-day are at just the right height in proportion to the proper 
construction of a separator, while our ‘‘radial spring’’ top-bearings 
are not used in imitating machines simply because they cost Mye 
more than the various poorer substitutes. 

And above all else DE LAVAL machines do not only COgr 
LEAST in proportion to actual life but what is very much more im- 
portant they SAVE MOST, while if any buyer is unable tg take ad- 
vantage discount he can buy one on such lib 


They skim clean; have big capacity; 
efficiency to meet hard conditions; 


least 


and 


of the cash il terms 
that it will actually pay for itself out of its own savings. 
A DELAVAL catalogue that explains all of these thing:tis to be 


had for the asking. 





The De Laval 


9 & 11 Drumm St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


107 First St. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


123 N, Main St. 
LOS ANGELES 


1017 Post St. 
SEATTLE 


Separator Co. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
74 Cortlandt Street, 


109-113 Youville Square 
MONTREAL 
NEW YORK. 


Randele® & Canal Sts. 
CHICAGO 


75 & 77 York Street 
TORONTO 


14 & 16 Princess St., 
WINNIPEG 


























TUBULARS WRING GOLD FROM MILK 


Tubular butter brings 25to 35 cents. Cream is worth only one cent for stock food. Yet 


many farmers have no separator—only half skim their milk by setting— 
cream fed to stock—and wonder why dairying don’t pay. fot tapas 
Tubulars get the last drop of cream 


Tubulars stop this loss. 


ou ples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


i ee 


out ofthe milk—make big profits. Tubu- 

lars are the only modern separators. Notice 

the low can and enclosed gears. Write 

for catalog S-283 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO.,WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. , CHICAGO, ILL. : 



















have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
no other steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 
separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


quick steaming, long life and simplicity, Be sure to write for 
catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


James Leffel & Gos, Bex 178 Springfield, O. 











All Stock 
Proof . 


CLIMB OVER— 
Can’t Hurt It 


GRISWOLD ‘resi’ FENCE 
MESH 
is built scientifically. We make our own wire and 
weave the fence in our own mills. Special atten- 
tion given to the galvanizing, the heaviest and 
most enduring ever known on fence. Heavy steel 
wire throughout, stays 6 or 9 in. apart, spacing and 
distribution, like a brick wall, to give greatest 
strength. Adapts itself to hills or gullies. Hand- 
some, strong, durable. Made in all heights and for 
allpurposes. We ship promptly direct from factory. 
Free catalog and prices by return mail if you write 


n - Griswold Wire Co. 64 Wallace St. Sterling 
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The two horse 
Thresher and 
farmer to do his own threshin ve expense an hen you have 
the time. No waiting for the job thresher. Thresh for yourself and your neighbors. Clean 
threshing, perfect cleaning. Grain ready for market. Capacity 200 to 500 bu. per day. 
Threshes all grain and grass seeds. Runs by steam or other power. for 1, 208 
Shorses. Can be used for sawing,shelling, pumping, feed cutting,ete. Send for catalog. Free ff 

HEEBNER & SONS, No. 46 Broad 8t., Lansdale, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN THRESHING. 
hing. Sa d thresh w 





Bedford Co., Va. 
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XXI.—Property Rights of Husbands and W 


No 21 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers, 


The Progressive Farmer by Hon. 
the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Property of every kind of any mar- 
ried woman, whether acquired before 
or after marriage, is her sole and sep- 
arate estate and = property; and the 
same is not liable for any debts or ob- 
ligations of her husband. She may 
dispose of her property by will, and 
with the written consent of her hus- 
band she may convey the same by 
deed as if she were unmarried. The 
Supreme Court of our State at one 
time held that the written consent of 
the husband to the sale by the wife 
of her personal property was just as 
necessary as it was to a sale or con- 
veyance by her of her land; but that 
decision has been reversed and over- 
ruled. Before the adoption of the 
constitution of 1868, however, the 
personal property of the wife became 
the property of the husband upon his 
reducing it to possession, and the in- 
come and the profits of her lands 
were also his. 


Prgpety Rights of Married Women. 
/Uyless a married woman be a free 
frader, she Cannot, without the writ- 
ten consent of her husband, make any 
contract to «ffect her real or personal 
g@state, excvgt for the necessary per- 
Sonal expe’ Ps, or for the support of 
the family, pr such as may be neces- 

sy to pa) her debts existing before 
jage. Marriage, of course, does 
uve the effect to impair or alter 
e liability of the wife for her con- 
tracts made or damages incurred 
while she was a feme sole—single wo- 
man. 

A married woman may deposit her 
money in bank, in her own name, and 
it cannot be paid out except on her 
order, and her check or receipt is val- 
id in law to discharge the bank for 
all liability on account thereof. 

No lease by any married woman— 
not a free trader-—of her lands for 
more than three years, or any convey- 
ance of any free hold estate (for life 
or for fee simple) is valid unless the 
husband joins in, and the private ex- 
amination of the wife be taken. Nor 
can the husband, without the written 
consent of the wife, with her free con- 
sent appearing on her examination 
separate from her husband, lease or 
sell his interest as tenant by the curt- 
esy in his wife’s lands except in cases 
where the marriage was contracted 
before 1848: and such interest of the 
husband in his wife’s real estate is 
not subject to sale to satisfy any exe- 
cution issued against him, and such 
sales would be null and void. 





The Wife’s Property Income and Her 
Personal Earnings. 


The savings from the income of 
the separate estate of the wife are 
also her separate property. But if 
the wife is not a free trader and al- 
lows her husband, without objection. 
to receive the income of her separate 
estate, she will not be allowed to re- 
cover from him such profits and in- 
come for any greater time than the 
year next preceding the date of a 
summons issued against him in an ac- 
tion for such income, or next preced- 
ing her death. 

But the earnings of the wife must 
not be confused with the income and 
profits arising from the wife’s sepa- 
rate estate. Our Supreme Court haz 
decided that whatever money, or oth- 
er thing of value, a married woman 
earns by herework or labor, or skill, 
is the property of her husband, on 
the ground that as he had to support 
and take care of the wife and the 
children, she in return owed to him 
the duty of giving her time and ser- 
vices to him and the family. 


PRACTICAL LAW _—. TO FAR 


Walter A. Montgomery, form 
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prepare 









The and Liabilities 


bands. 





Rights 


who shall have iss 
alive by his wife shali, upon 
her dying, without having made a 
will, be entitled to an estate for his 
life in all her lands, except in cases 
where the wife had obtained a di- 
vorce from bed and board and shali 
not be living with the husband at her 
death, or when he shall have aban- 
doned his wife or maliciously turned 
her out of doors and they shall not 
be living together at her death; or, 
if he shall have separated himself 
from his wife and be living in adul- 
tery at her death. 

The husband does not by marriage 
incur any liability for any debts ow- 
ing, or contracts made or for wrongs 
done by his wife before marriage; 
but every husband living with his 
wife is jointly liable with her for all 
damages accruing from any tort— 
actionable injury not involving a 
breach of contract, as trespass, libel, 
assault, ete., committed by her. and 
for all costs and fines incurred in any 
criminal proceeding against her. 

The husband is liable for articles 
necessary for the support and main- 
tenance of the family bought by the 
wife on a credit; and he will also be 
liable for articles not necessary for 
the support of the family and bought 
by the wife on a credit if he has 
allowed her to make such purchases 
and has sometimes himself paid such 
accounts. Such liability is founded 
on the doctrine of implied agency. 


Every 
born 


man 






Contracts Between Husband and 


Wife. 
Contracts are now allowed to be 
made between husband and wife, 


but no contract between them made 
during the marriage is valid to affect 
any part of the real estate of the 
wife or the accruing income thereof 
for a longer time than three years, 
or to impair the body or capital of 
the personal estate of the wife for a 
longer time than three years, unless 
such contract shall be in writing and 
proved as conveyances of land; and 
in addition, upon the examination of 
the wife separate and apart from her 
husband, it must appear to the satis- 
faction of the officer taking the pro- 
bate and private examination that 
the wife freely executed the con- 
tract, and that the same is not un- 
reasonable or injurious to her. These 
conclusions must be stated by the of- 
ficer in his certificate. 


How Divorce and Separation Affect 


Property Rights. 


In cases of absolute divorce the 
parties, respectively—or when either 
party is convicted of the felonious 
killing of the other, the one so con- 
victed—shall thereby lose all his or 
her right to dower, or curtesy and all 
right to any years provision or dis- 
tributive share in the personal prop- 
erty of the other. 

If any married woman should elope 
with an adulterer, or should without 
just cause abandon her husband and 
should not be living with him at the 
time of his death, or if a divorce from 
bed and board should be granted on 
application of the husband, she would 
lose all right to dower on the lands 


of her husband and all right to a 
year’s provision; and in such case or 


cases the husband may sell and con- 
vey his real estate as if he were un- 
married. 

If any husband separates from his 
wife and lives in adultery, or with- 
out just cause abandons his wife, and 































Free Tr? 











Every married woman twenty-one 
years of age or upwards, with the 
consent of her husband, may become 
a free trader (1) by consent made 
before marriage proved and register- 
ed; or (2) by her and her husband 
signing a writing in the following or 
some equivalent form: 

“A. B., of the age of twenty-one 
years or upwards, wife of C. D., of 
County, with his consent 
testified by the signature hereto, en- 
ters herself as a free trader from the 
date of the registration thereof. 

"1s 
=< 


The contract or writing may be 
proved by a subscribing witness or ac- 
knowledged by the parties before any 
officer authorized to take the probate 
of deeds and shall be filed and regis- 
tered in the office of th Register of 
Deeds of the county for which the 
woman proposes to have her princi- 
pal or only place of business. From 
the time of the registration of the 
paper-writing, the married woman 
becomes a free trader and authorized 
to contract and deal as if she were a 
feme sole. 

Married women living separate and 
apart from their husbands, either un- 
der a judgment of divorce, or under 
a deed of separation registered in the 
county in which she resides, or whose 
husbands may have been declared 
idiots or lunatics, shall be deemed 
free traders and shall have power to 
convey their personal estate and their 
real estate without the assent of their 
husbands. 

If a husband abandons his wife, 
or maliciously turns her out of doors, 
the wife becomes a free trader so far 
as to contract and be contracied with 
and to bind her separate property, 
and she shall have power to convey 
her personal and real estate without 
the assistance of her husband. 

And if any married woman shali 
carry on business under ‘the cover 
of “company,” ‘and company,” or 
“agent,” or if any husband or agent 
of any married woman shall conduct 
such business without displaying the 
Christian name of such married wo- 
man, and the fact that she is a mar- 
ried woman by a sign conspicuously 
posted at the place where such busi- 
ness is conducted, she shall be deem- 
ed a free trader just as if she had 
complied with the law on this sub- 





ject. W. A. MONTGOMERY. 
The Farmers’ Union to Build Ware- 
house at Anderson, S$. C. 


Anderson dispatch: The Farmers’ 
Union will erect a large warehouse 
in the city for the storage of cot- 
ton. Work will begin on the build- 
ing at an early.day and everything 
will be in readiness for the fall sea- 
son. The warehouse will have a ¢a- 
pacity of 8,000 bales, and will be 
fireproof. The cost will be approxi- 
mately $15,000. The Union is a 
strong organization of practical and 
prominent planters of the county, and 
is doing much good for the agricul- 
tural interests of this section. 


Meekness towards God is, first, pa- 
tient endurance of His will.—Alexan- 
der Maclaren, D. D. 












» May 10, 1906. 
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HIS {is the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not be willing to ship it to you ALL 

CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove that itis 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one ofthem 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment 


” VERY EASY FOR YOU 


oy: you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to ens to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. | Ball- pert 4 which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHIT E CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it is the greatest invention of the age. We 
wlll pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep it yourself. There are no 
strings to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 


Box 364 ACRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Pe 30 DAYS FO 





= RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, Ly ogg durabil- 
ity. convenience ‘and cheapness ll circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
‘wolgnt of bales automatically. Write today 
for booklet showing low farmers’ 

prices. 









Address, 
Sikes Mfg. Co., Box 15, cilia, Ga. 








SAN FRANCISCO DESTRUCTION. 


The most terrible calmity in the history 
of our ceuntry. Earthquake! Fire! Panic! 
Beautiful San Francisco destroyed in a 
few hours. Just published a picture in 
colors, showing more vividly than words 
could describe the awful disaster. It is 
printed con the finest quality enamled 

paper in beautiful colors, and will be in- 
feresting in years to come as a souvenir 
of this horrible catastrophe. Size of pict- 
ure 16x20 inches. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Send your order quickly to 


ART erento co., 
No. 1127 Spaulding Ave., 
CHICAGO ILL. 














Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

Two cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


FRUIT TREES, Farmers! MULBERRY 
TREES, Nurserymen! Write for prices 
UNION NURSERIES, Wilsons Mills, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Buff Wyandottes, C. I. 
Games. P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. 
Carolina. 


" LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE HOGS, 
Jersey Cattle and the best Pit Games 
Chickens. H. ROQUEMORE, Mansfield, Ga. 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 




















oung Merino 
igs. SAMUEL 





WANTED—Nice Ash Timber on_ the 
stump or delivered on cars in Lee State 
quantity. E. C. BRINSER & » Man- 


chester, Va. 


KEITH’S GROUND PHOSPHATE LIME 
—Permanently improve your Farm by _us- 
ing Keith’s Ground Phosphate Lime. Con- 
siderable high grade Phosphate Rock ground 
up with the Lime Rock. Divide your pur- 
chase between this, Cotton Seed Meal, or 
high grade Guano and double your crops. 
Those who have used it say it has no equal 
when price is considered. For prices and 
qeetigecntals, write B. F. KEITH, Wilming 
on, N.C. 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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AND COTTON PLANT. 








ORGANIZING VIRGINIA FARMERS. 


The Recent Meeting in Lynchburg to Organize the State A. S. of E. 
Reported for The Progressive Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors: At the _ recent 
meeting in Lynchburg to organize 
the Virginia Division of the Ameri- 
ean Society of Equity all depart- 
ments of Virginia’s agricultural in- 
terests were represented—Dark to- 
bacco, of Central Belt; bright tobac- 
co from the South; and cattle, hay, 
grain and fruit men, from the Valley 
of Virginia. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. C. N. 
Stacy, of Amelia, the Virginia mem- 
bers of National Board of Directors 
—Dr. T. W. Evans, president Lynch- 
burg District Associatfon A. S. E., 
called the meeting to order. 

Dr. Evans read call for State meet- 
ing and thoroughly explained the ne- 
cessity of State Union to assist in 
organizing gathering statistics of 
crops, ete., all of which could be 
done by States and reported to Na- 
tional organization. 

On motion, Mr. W. U. Kannon, of 
Powhatan, was elected temporary 
chairman, and R. G. Koiner, of Au- 
gusta, secretary, with following com- 
mittee on credentials: P. Anthony, 
Bedford, Walter Massie, Amherst, 
and H. B. Hunter, of Campbell. 

On re-convening, 3 p. m., commit- 
tee on credentials reported following 
counties represented by county dele- 
gates and local union representa- 
tives: 

Amherst.—Simon Wood, Val. Hyl- 
ton, C. C. Cambell, W. P. Massie, 
W. H. Jennings, E. L. Richerson. 

Appomattox.—F. B. Jones, S. H. 
Howerton, Street Thornhill. 

Augusta.—Jas. R. Kemper, W. F. 
Kanier, C. V. Parkins, R. G. Koiner, 

Cumberlain.—D. H. Brown. 

Campbell, W. F. Wood, Geo. W. 
Jones, J. W. Roper, A, B. Martin, J. 
C. Gilliam. 

Franklin.—W. R. Holland, R. C. 
Shoan. 

Halifax.—s. S. Wyatt, S. P. Hill, 
E. O. Hubbard. 

Nelson.—J. A. Hughes, J. C. Clark- 
ston, Jno. F. Stevens. 

Prince Edward.—tThos. B. Hix. 

Powhatan.—W. W. Conner, M. B. 
Blanton, W. A. Randabaugh. 

Buckingham.—J. T. Oliver, C. H. 
James, C. Y. Baughan, W. E. Bailey, 
Mr. Elam. 

Bedford.—B. W. Hannabass, P. 
Anthony, O. Hill, G. S. Nichols. 

Mr. James R. Kemper was elected 
permanent chairman, and T. W. 
Evans, secretary. 

Mr. Williams, of University of Vir- 
ginia, was engaged to act as stenog- 
rapher, in order that a verbatim re- 
port might be furnished the cattle, 
hay, fruit, corn and wheat districts 
that had representative farmers to 
learn of A. S. E. p.an of ‘getting 
profitable prices for farm products,’’ 
and report back to their people. [A 
page of manuscript ismissing here.— 
Editor. } 

In closing, Mr. Thomas introduced 
Mr. J. A. Everett, President of the 
National A. §S. E., who succeeded 
in holding his audience, showing the 
deep interest taken. Mr. Everett ar- 
gued that the farmers were the only 
class which could guarantee’ the 
maintenance of fair principles, the 
protection of home life and the ad- 
vancement of general prosperity. He 
fully explained the plan of A. S. E. 
He said Kentucky was the best or- 
ganized State in the country. 

Committee on permanent organi- 
zation recommended following offi- 
cers for next year: President, Jas. 
R. Kemper, of Augusta; Vice Presi- 
dent, W. U. Kennon, of Powhatan; 
Secretary, Dr. T. W. Evans, of Camp- 
bell; Treasurer, C. N. Stacy, of Ame- 
lia, 

Board of Directors: W. A. Giles, 
Halifax; F. C. Jones, Appomattox; 











J. W. Hebdeck, Buckingham; J. W. 
Copp, Shanandoah. Officers are ex- 
officio members of Board. 

Mr. A. B. Martin, of Concord De- 
pot, Campbell County, was recom- 
mended by Board as State Organizer 
and endorsed by State Union. 

A vote of thanks was unanimously 
adopted expressing to Dr. T. W. 
Evans, of Concord Depot, the appre- 
ciation of the Society and its heart- 
felt recognition of his faithful and 
efficient services in behalf of the or- 
ganization. Also vote of thanks to 
Senator Thomas for the interest he 
has taken in organizing the farmers. 

Moved that colored Unions of A. S. 
E. be organized and that they be rep- 
resented in County, State and Nation- 
al meetings by a white trustee of 
their own selection from neighbor 
Union. 

On motion, meeting adjourned till 
8 a. m. Saturday. 


Saturday’s Meeting. 


Meeting called to order by chair- 
man. Introduced Hon, Carter Glass, 


. who dwelt on subject of Education, 


insisting on the farmers demanding 
increased appropriation for country 
schools. Said Senator Thomas got 
it doubled last Legislature. Now 
make them double it again. 

Mr. J. A. Everett made the speech 
of the day—covering the farmer’s 
past and present condition, explain- 
ing fully and beyond contradiction 
that it was in power of farmer to 
be equally prosperous as manufac- 
turers; that it was a matter for each 
one—doing his individual part, in or- 
der that as a collective body they 
might oppose the speculator and de- 
mand fair prices. 

Every farmer went home deter- 
mined to spend some time in advo- 
eating A. S. E. doctrine. 

Mr. Frank Twisley, of Amherst, 
gave an interesting talk on the ad- 
vantages of co-operation,—advised 
farmers to beware of their own class, 
or merchants, or doctors, or editors, 
who discouraged the co-operation of 
farmers. 

Mr. D. H. Brown, of Cumberland, 
gave a short but eloquent talk on the 
subject of Commission Men, and beg- 
ged the farmers not to get under 
obligations to them. 

Mr. A. B. Martin, State Organizer, 
made a brief talk assuring the people 
that he was alive to organization, 
but organization of State was de- 
pendent on each farmer as much as 
officers. 

Moved that the Society adjourn 
to meet in Staunton, Va., on last 
Thursday in July. pi 











A Correction by Secretary Evans. 


Messrs. Editors: There is an er- 
roneous idea in the minds of many 
that the National Union of the Amer- 
ican Society of Equity proposes to 
have charge of the work of market- 
ing the various crops of the United 
States wherever the farmers join said 
Union. No greater mistake could be 
made. The A. S. E., through educa- 
tion and organization, proposes to 
assist each Section, District or State 
to organize and put in operation a 
plan that a majority of growers of 
any section, district, or State may 
deem best suited to their peculiar 
staple crop and local conditions, and 
the growers themselves will have full 
control of management. It is not, 
and never has been the plan of the 
A. S. E. to be dictator, but instead 
it has occupied the position of our 
pleading to you to protect your own 
dear ones,—give them some of the 
comforts of life, educate to make 
men and women equal to those of 
ante-bellum days. 





Now get to work and have your 
county and district ready for opera- 
tion. We will send a man to explain 
and help to organize. 

T. W. EVANS, 
Secretary. 
Concord Depot, Va. 





Johnston County Alliance Meeting. 


Messrs. Editors: The Johnston 
County Alliance met in the court 
house in Smithfield, on Saturday, 
April 14, 1906. President W. R. 
Creech called the meeting to order 
and went throughr with the regular 
business. People are so busy that we 
did not have the crowd present that 
we hoped to have, though all present 
seemed to have the good of the order 
at heart. 

We are glad to see the Alliance 
growing to such an extent in old 
Johnston. The members ought to 
each and every one read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. I notice when you 
can get aman to read it is easy 
to make an Alliance man, and when 
you find a man that is a good Alli- 
ance man it is easy to get him to 
read. So, Brother Farmer and Alli- 
ancemen, one and all, let’s put our 
shoulder to the wheel and keep the 
good work going on. We farmers 
need to organize for our own benefit, 
ad we ought to read The Progressive 
Farmer for the good articles that are 
published in it: many a number is 
worth more than the $1 that it will 
cost for a year. Let every man con- 
sider that he is agent for The Farmer 
and go to work and see who can 
send in the most yearly subscribers 
in the next three months. 

Respectfully, 
H. C. WILLIAMS. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





Something More About the New 
Fra Boiler 

In a former advertisement—for 
there is no pretense that these arti- 
cles about machinery matters are 
anything else but an adverlisement 
of our business—we mentioned that 
there were two serious objections to 
the common form of portable b iler. 
The one that was described was the 
Crown Sheet, and it was stated that 
we made a portable boiler, the New 
Era, which had no Chown Sheet. The 
other serious objection to the com- 
mon portable or so-called locomo- 
tive type is that it will not burn 
green wood or other inferior fuel 
which a brick-set return tubular boil- 
er readily consumes. For this rea- 
son it is not so desirable for use in 
the woods, and yet a boiler that is 
portable is the very kind that is 
needed there. A _ boiler that is as 
portable as any portable boiler, that 
has no Crown Sheet to be burnt out 
by low water and in which may be 
burned any fuel which a _ brick-set 
boiler can use ought certainly to 
meet a long-felt want. This is ex- 
actly what our improved New Era 
Boiler does, and has been doing for 
It is there- 
fore no experiment and is old enough 


fifteen or more years. 
to prove its durability. There is 
really no mystery about it. The cuts 
in our catalogues and the description 
will show just why it does what we 
say. No account of the total number 
sold has been kept, but we are sure 
the number is beyond a thousand. 
Our catalogues contain full infor- 
mation about our engines, saw-mills, 
improved gin machinery and cotton 
presses. 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Death Stared Him in the Face. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 
Ni Gy 

I want to thank you all for the 
kind treatment I received while at the 
Keeley Institute at Greensboro, N. C. 
I will soon be sixty years old, and 
had been a whiskey drinker for forty 
years, and for the last ten years a 
very heavy drinker. I have always 
been a man that thought a great 
deal of his credit, but I got to the 
point where I felt it was getting 
shaky, and I was ashamed to meet 
my creditors and friends. I wasina 
terrible fix, and I tried every way 
to quit drinking, but I could not do 
so. I saw death staring me in the 
face. 

I was always opposed to going to 
Keeley, but at last I made up my 
mind to go, and I went to Greensboro 
eighteen months ago, and I am proud 
of the fact that I went. I am a new 
man and a better man with more 
energy than I ever had before. I 
owe it all to the Keeley Cure, and 
the kind Doctor and good attendants 
at the Keeley Institute. 

A. A. MOODY. 

Waynesville, N. C., Nov. 14, 1904. 








SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Important Change in Seaboard 
Schedule. 


Taking effect Sunday, April 15th, 
Nos. 44-45 was changed as follows, 
and will be operated through to 
Charlotte and Rutherfordton: 


Leave Wilmington 4.30 a. m., con- 
necting at Pembroke with the At- 
lantic Coast Line for the North and 
at Maxton for Red Springs at Fay- 
etteville, at Hamlet with train No. 
66 for Raleigh and points North at 
Monroe with No. 53, for local points 
between Monroe and Atlanta, arriv- 
ing Charlotte 11.50 a. m., connecting 
with Southern Railway, 12.35 p. m., 
for for Western North Carolina 
points, leave Charlotte at 4.00 p. m., 
arrive Lincolnton 5.32 p. m., connect- 
ing with C. & N. W., for Hickory, Le- 
noir, at Hickory with Southern Rail- 
way for Asheville, arriving Shelby 
6.37 p. m. Rutherfordton, 8.00 p. m. 

No. 44 leaves Rutherfordton 6.30 
a. m., Shelby 7.45 a. m., Lincolnton, 
8.41 a. m., connecting with C. & 
N. W., from Lenoir and Hickory, ar- 
riving at Monroe, with No. 52 from 
Atlanta, arriving Hamlet 7.30 p. m., 
connecting with No. 41 from Ra- 
leigh and Portsmouth, leaving Ham- 
let 7.50 p. m., Maxton, 8.44 p. m., 
connecting with A. C. L., from Fay- 
eteville and Red Springs arriving 
Wilmington 11.59 p. m. 

There is no change in No. 39-40 
between Wimlington and Hamlet, 
with the exception that they will not 
be operated beyond Hamlet, connect- 
ing with No. 38 and 41 between 
Hamlet and Charlotte. No. 38-40 will 
have parlor car between Wilmington 
and Charlotte commencing June Ist. 

No. 138 will leave Charlotte now 
at 4.46 a.m. No. 132 at 7.15 2. m. 
No. 41 will leave Hamlet at 7.50 
p. m., instead of 10.15 p. m., break- 
ing connection with No. 43, giving 
passengers for east and north of 
Hamlet direct connection for Atlan- 
ta arriving at 6.10 a. m., connecting 
with the West Point Route for Mont- 
gomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Texas 
and California points, arriving Bir- 
mingham, 11.35 a. m., connecting 
with ’Frisco for Memphis and points 
West. The latter change will be 
of great benefit to West and South- 
western travel, giving conections, 
while heretofore it was necessary to 
lay over at either Atlanta or Bir- 
mingham. 

Cc. H. GATTIS, 
Traveling Passenger Agent. 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








Popular. 


My sister Bess is popular, most ev’ry- 
where she goes, 

They say she’s awful popular with all 
th’ men she knows. 

I hear about her pleasin’ ways, an’-of 
her cheery smile— 

I hear that word ‘‘popular’’ about her 
all the while. 


At home she gets up mornin’s with a 
grouch that’s pretty bad, 

An’ spends about an hour jest sassin’ 
ma and dad; 

I guess she works so hard a-bein’ 

popular away 

when she’s in th’ 

don’t feel very gay. 


That family she 





I often git to guessin’ how folks ’ud 
like her if 

They’d hear th’ way she jaws at me 

when we git in a tiff; 

then I’d like t’ hear what 

’ud say b’hind her back, 

If they e’d see her sloppin’ 
here in her drassin’ sack. 


An’ they 


’round 


She’s popular, of course she is, espe- 
ci’lly with the men, 

I ’spect some time she’ll marry some 
poor feller, but till then 

I wisht ’at she ’ud think of us a bit, 
an’ try t’ be 

A little bit more popular with ma 


and pa an’ me. 
—Cleveland Leader. 








SOME FLOWERS YOU SHOULD HAVE. 


A List of Annuals Which There is Yet Time to Plant and Some Direc- 


tions for 


In connection with our offer of a 
loving cup for the vest phoiosgraphs 
of the immediate surroundings of the 
home—the conditions of the compe- 
tition were given on page 380—some 
suggestions may be welcomed con- 
cerning annuals which there is yet 
time to plant. The first set of pho- 
tographs that are to be submitted by 
May 15th are merely for the sake 
of comparison with the later ones, 
which will show what has been ac- 
complished during the season in the 
way of beautifying the home. As we 
said in making the offer, the archi- 
tecture of the house does not count, 
so the humblest cottage has an equal 
chance with the most elaborate man- 
sion. Our aim is to inspire as many 
of our readers as possible to make 
their homes attractive. 

In planting annuals, it is best to 
avoid having too many varieties. 
Start with a few, and after you have 
grown them and know how best to 
treat them, add others gradually. It 
will be better to start with some of 
the annuals with which most of us 
are familiar. 

Asters—Come first in alphabetical 
order. They are not only beautiful, 
but they blossom in profusion in late 
September and October, when flow- 
ers are scarce. Plant in May about 
half an inch deep, and thin to eigh- 
teen inches apart. Use a little wood 
ashes to keep the roots from lice. 
Try a package of the finest mixed 
Comet, 10c.; also a package of Late 
Branching, fine mixed, 10c. 

Cosmos—Begins to bloom in July, 
and if not allowed to go to seed will 
flower until the frost kills it. In 
good soil cosmos grows to the height 
of six feet. The three colors, crim- 
son, light pink and pure white are 
all lovely and will prove a joy to the 
eye. Plant in May when the ground 
is warm; thin to eighteen inches 
apart. When a foot high, pinch off 
the tops once to induce a_ bushy 
growth. Cosmos should be staked, 
on account of its height. A pack- 
age of each of the three when or- 
dered at the same time, can be had 
for 25c. for the lot. 

Balsam.—The lady slipper of our 
childhood days, comes in pale pink, 
dark red, white, violet and scarlet, 
grows from two to three feet high, 
and blooms during July and August. 
Plant in May about half an inch deep, 
and thin to twenty-four inches apart. 
Packages, 5c., or a fine collection of 
six varieties for 25c. 

Calliopsis.—A yellow flower with 
red or brown center. Height, two 
feet. Blooms from July 15th until 





frost. Plant in May, half an inch 
deep, and thin to twelve’ inches 
apart. Packages, mixed colors, 5c. 


Candytuft.—Every one is familiar 
with this old-fashioned flower, which 
is one of the best we have for cutting 
for the house. It comes in many col- 


‘Pheir 


Cultivation. 


ors, and should be planted early, a 
quarter of an inch deep; thin to 
eight inches apart. If wanted for 
cutting plant every two weeks until 


July. Be sure not to let the flowers 
go to seed. Packages, 5c. 


Cornflower—Sometimes called rag- 
ged sailor or blue bottle. Our grand- 
mothers would have considered their 
gardens incomplete wihtout’ these 
lovely little dark-blue flowers, which 
blossom in June and July. They 
should be planted as soon as possible. 
Once started they re-sow themselves. 
The seed is very fine and should not 
be planted over an eighth of an inch 
deep. Thin to. six inches apart. 
Packages, 5c. 

Sweet Sultans—Belong to the same 
family as the cornflower. The Royal 
sweet sultans are the finest. They 
come in six colors and are excellent 
for cutting. Plant early in May, half 
an inch deep, and thin to twelve 
inches apart. Fine mixed-color pack- 
ages, 5c. 

Godetias—Bloom profusely from 
July to October; height about two 
feet. They come in several colors, 
and should be planted in May. Cover 
lightly, as the seeds are small; thin 
to fifteen inches apart. Packages, 
5 cents. ‘ 

Marigold—Blooms until late in the 
fall when nearly all the other flowers 
are dead. The lovely yellow blossoms 
seem to defy Jack Frost, and every 
garden should have at least a few. 
Plant in April and May, quarter of 
an inch deep, and thin to twelve 
inches. Try a package of the French 
variety, gold striped; package, 10c. 
Also one of the African variety, Pride 
of the Garden; package, 10c. 

Nasturtiums.—There is no need to 
describe these beautiful flowers. The 
point is to plant plenty of them 
wherever a place can be found to 
put them in. 

Phlox Drummondi—tThe best low 
plant for all purposes; comes in 
many colors, grows about nine to 
twelve inches high, and blooms from 
July to October, if not allowed to 
seed. Plant in April and May; cover 
lightly, and thin to five inches apart. 
Packages, 5c. 


Poppy.—Be sure to plant plenty 
of poppies. Try the Shirley, Giant 
(double), and the Tulip. There is 


nothing more gorgeous than a bed 
of poppies, with their wonderful va- 
riety of color, from the purest white 
through the delicate shades of pink, 
rose, carmine, crimson, and _ blood- 
red. The seeds are very fine, and 
the best way to sow them is to mix 
them with a little fine sand or earth; 
then sow thinly in rows or broadcast. 








Cover very lightly with a little fine 
earth; then moisten the bed. Plant 
in May; thin to six inches apart. 
Packages, 5c. and 10c. 
Stocks—The old-fashioned name 
was Gilliflower, and in old days it 





it. is 
one of the most popular annuals; for 


was found in every garden. 


brilliancy, diversity of color, fra- 
grance, profusion and duration of 
bloom, it is unsurpassed. The Ten 
Weeks’ stock is the best; this comes 
in six different colors. Plant in 
May, about a quarter of an inch 
deep, and thin to twelve inches apart. 
Packages, 5c. each. 


Sunflower—Both the single and 
double varieties, also the Russian 


Mammoth Giant. Plant in April and 
May, three-quarters of an inch deep, 





and thin to fifteen inches apart. 
Packages, 5c. each. 
Zinnia.—Like the marigolds, the 


Zinnias bloom from July to Novem- 


ber, and should be aprpeciated ac- 
cordingly. There are many colors 
and the plants grow about a foot 
high. Plant in early May, half an 
inch deep, and thin to ten inches 
apart. Packages, 5c. 


The list of annuals is much larger 
than the ones given here, but even 
these will be more than enough. The 
question is where to plant them. To 
a certain extent each will have to 
decide for himself. We can help you 
a little by telling under what condi- 
tions the different plants thrive best. 
The two most important things are 
to have the soil as rich as possible 
and to water freely in dry times. 
But don’t give up if your soil is poor; 
a little barnyard manure will im- 
prove things wonderfully. 

Asters require plenty of sun and 
a little shade. 

Cosmos and balsam enjoy the sun. 

Calliopsis will do well in the sun 
and partial shade; a good flower for 
borders and for cutting. 

Candytuft does well on rocky soil 
and in sunny places. 

Cornflowers and sweet sultans are 
good for borders and for cutting; 
love the sun. 

Godetias do well in the sunhratbm 

Godetias do well in either sandy 
or loamy soils, and prefer the shade. 

Marigolds enjoy the sun, and do 
well in a cold climate. 

Nasturtiums do best 
any kind of soil suits 
must not be too rich. 

Phlox drummondi is a sun-loving 
plant; appreciates rich soil. 

Poppy is essentially a plant for 
sunny places; grows well in sandy 
soil, and is a good border plant. 

Stocks are useful for cut flowers; 
fragrant blossoms. The plant does 
well in cold climates, blooms after 
frost, and loves the sun. 

Sunflower does well anywhere, in 
any kind of a soil, and prefers the 
sur. 

Zinnia is a great drouth-resister, 
does well in sandy soil, blooms until 
November, and enjoys both sun and 
shade.—Albany Country Gentleman. 


in the sun; 
them, but it 





They All Recognized Her. 


The four old captains of Salt 
Marsh, after carefully studying the 
attractions offered by the mind-read- 
er who was to hold forth in the 
town hall decided to attend the en- 
tertainment. 

“We can go right from the post- 
office when the mail’s in,” said cap- 
tain Gregg, most adventurous of the 
four, ‘‘and there doesn’t seem to be 


any need to consult our women- 
folks, so far as I know. Most likely 
we shan’t stay more’n a few min- 


utes.”’ 

They were all agreed as to the ad- 
visability of this plan, and the next 
evening saw them seated in the last 
row, with interest written on their 
faces. 

After a few preliminary exhibi- 
tions, which caused the scattered au- 
dience to gasp and wriggle, the mind- 
reader said, in a solemn tone: “There 
is one person in this audience who 
has been thinking ever since he came 
in here of a person who is perhaps 
the strongest influence in his life— 





a small, determined-looking woman, 
with eyes that snap and—’’ 

At this point the four old captains 
rose as if moved by a single spring 
and filed from the hall. When they 
reached the safety of the steps, Cap- 
tain Gregg turned to the others and 
spoke in a hoarse whisper: ‘‘Which 
one do you suppose she meant?’’— 
Youth’s Companion. 








Any Language But Her Own. 


A writer on one of the newspapers 
published in an Eastern city lately 
overheard a_ conversation between 
two high-school girls. This, accord- 
ing to his report, is what they were 
saying to each other: 

“What you do think I done to-day, 
Clara?’’ ; 

“Well, what did you do?’’ asked 
the other. 

“T translated four pages of French 


exercises. Wasn’t that fine?”’’ 
“Fine? I should say so. I wish 
I had done as good as that. I only 


translated two.” 

It is unnecessary to comment on 
such a revelation of the English 
spoken by promising young students 
of French, except to say that it must 
be some one’s duty to teach them 
less French and more English. Some- 
times we learn our own language the 
better for acquiring a knowledge of 
a foreign one, but that peculiar sort 
of philological enlightenment comes 
only after we have acquired at least 
a fair speaking knowledge of our 
own tongue. 





“Detail Ten Men for Baptism.” 

During the Civil War the late Col- 
onel Gabe Bouck organized a regi- 
ment which he controlled as a dicta- 
ter, according to Everybody’s Maga- 
zine. It was while the army was 
resting after Colonel Gabe’s first cam- 
paign that an_ itinerant evangelist 
wandered into camp, and, approach- 
ing the Colonel asked if he was the 
commanding officer. 

“Ugh!” snorted “Old Gabe,” as 
he was affectionately called, ‘“‘what 
do you want?” 

“T am an humble servant of the 
Lord endeavoring to save the souls 
of the unfortunate. I have just left 


the camp of the——the Massachu- 
setts, where I was instrumental in 


leading eight men into the paths of 
righteousness.”’ 

“Adjutant,” thundered Colonel 
Bouck, after a moment’s pause, ‘‘de- 
tail ten men for baptism. No ——- 
Massachusetts regiment shall beat 
mine for piety!”’ 





Teach Your Daughter. 

Teach her that 100 cents make one 
dollar. 

Teach her how to wear a simple 
muslin dress and to wear it like a 
queen. 

Teach her how to sew on buttons, 
darn stockings and mend gloves. 

Teach her to dress for health and 
comfort, as well as for appearance. 

Teach .her to arrange the parlor 
and the library. . 

Teach her to love 
flowers. 

Teach her to have a place for ev- 
erything and to put everything in its 
place. 

Teach her to say no and mean it, 
and to say yes and stick to it. 

Teach her to have nothing to do 
with intemperate young men. 

Teach her to pay regard to the 
character of those she wouldassociate 
with and not to how much money 
they have.—Detroit News. 


and cultivate 











The Progressive Farmer comes as 
a very welcome visitor into our home 
each week. I feel that you, through 
your paper, are doing more for the 
upbuilding of the rural districts in 
North Carolina than any other 
agency.-—Addison Hewlett, Wiming- 
ton, N. C. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 

I am afraid the men are going to 
feel rather left out this week. It is 
too bad—but after all, whatever 
helps and interests the women bene- 
fits the men folks in the end. 

One of the cousins sent me a few 
weeks ago the following quesstion: 
“T have a piece of fine linen; drawn 
work, worked with white silk. Will 
you please tell me the best way to 
wash it, or of any way to keep silk 
from turning dark?” I went for in- 
formation to the De Sales Hand 
Laundry Company, of Washington, D. 
C., and it is through their courtesy 
that I was able to give her reliable 
directions. I print their letter here, 
feeling sure that it will be of help to 
others besides the questioner. 

This being ‘‘wash-day week’’ with 
us, we cannot do better than begin 
our chat with the delightfully cheer- 
ful “Song From the Suds.” which 
those who have read Louisa Alcott’s 
“Little Women” will remember, and 
which I print here for the benefit of 
those who do not already know it:— 


“A Song From the Suds.”’ 


“Queen of my tub, I merrily sing 
While the white foam rises high; 
And sturdily wash and rinse and 

wring 
And fasten the clothes to dry; 
Then out in the free fresh air they 
swing 
Under the sunny sky. 


“T wish we could wash from our 
hearts and souls 
The stains of the weeks away, 
And let water and air by their magic 
make 
Ourselves as pure as they; 
Then on the earth there would be 
indeed 
A glorious washing-day! 


‘Along the path of a useful life 
Will heart’s-ease ever bloom; 
The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow or care or gloom; 
And anxious thoughts may be swept 
away 
While bravely weilding a broom 


“T am glad a task to me is given 
To labor at day by day, 
For it brings me health and strength 
and hope 
And I cheerfully learn to say,— 
‘Head, you may think; Heart, you 
may feel, 
But, Hand, you shall work al- 
way!’’”’ 


If we—all of us—could only do our 
every-day work in this sort of spirit, 
how fascinating life would be. 

And now there is an announcement 
to make—about the prize articles on 
the two subjects, ‘‘Beautifying the 
Home Grounds With Vines, Flowers 
and Shrubs,” and “How to Make the 
Most of the Home Vegetable Garden.” 
The prize for the best articles on the 
first-named subject has been awarded 
—by the Editor—to ‘‘Sincere,’’ whose 
article appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer of March 22nd, while in the 
Garden competition, the prize is won 
by Postal’s letter in the issue of 
March 29th. 

We are grateful to Miss Cobb for 
her note about the Jefferson Davis 
inaugural chair—apropos of Memo- 
rial Day. And this reminds me to 
say that I hope nowhere, not even in 
the loneliest old field graveyard, will 
we let a Confederate soldier’s grave 
go without its tribute of flowers on 
this year’s Memorial Day. 

AUNT MARY. 








To Starch Black or Dark Blue Gar- 
ments. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Before making 
the starch, make the water very blue 
by adding bluing to it until it looks 
almost black in the dish. Bluing 
made at home by dissolving one pack- 
age of blue diamond dye for cotton 
in a quart of boiling water, is excel- 
lent for this purpose, as it never spots 
nor streaks. Make the starch as 
usual, and if there is enough bluing 
used it will be very dark blue. This 
will not show on either dark blue or 
black goods, and will keep the black 
from getting a rusty look after sev- 
eral washings. Such colors look much 
better when ironed on the wrong side 
of the cloth. 

R. E. MERRYMAN. 

De Land, Fla. 





For Delicate Embroideries. 


Dear Aunt Mary: A good suds 
should be made of warm water and 
ivory soap, into which the embroidery 
is put, leaving it to soak for ten or 
fifteen minutes, then squeeze in the 
hands, dipping it back and forth in 
the water; do not rub; put it through 
another warm suds; never rub soap 
on the embroidery, and only on linen 
part, if it is spotted; rinse in clear 
warm water; never use hot water; it 
will turn silk yellow, and nothing 
will restore it to its original white- 
ness. Squeeze the water out( do not 
wring it) and hang in sun; while it 
is still damp, press on felt or several 
thicknesses of blanket, with moder- 
ately hot iron. If there is much 
drawn work, it may be necessary to 
pin it out to keep the shape, removing 
the pins a few at a time, as it is be- 
ing pressed. It should be pressed 
until quite dry. 

DE SALES HAND LAUNDRY. 

Washington, D. C. 





Wash-Day Suggestions. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have been read- 
ing the Chatterers’ letters, and have 
“been still’? just as long as I can. 
Now I wish to come forward with my 
way of washing. Machines are all non- 
sense. Let Tuesday, dear sisters, be 
your wash day. Monday afternoon 
gather up all your soiled clothes and 
assort them into three piles; the very 
soiled white ones and the not so very 
soiled ones and the colored clothes. 
Have the little boys to pump up two 
tubs of water for the white clothes, 
put in and soak well. Treat the col- 
ored ones the same way. Next morn- 
ing have ‘‘John’’ to put a fire under 
your pot the next thing after the fire 
is put into the stove. Just as soon 
as you. have finished eating your 
breakfast go wring out the least 
soiled ones, soap well and put in to 
the pot and mend up your fire. Now 
go to your dishes. By the time you 
are through with them your pot of 
clothes will be ready to rinse out and 
for the line. They will need no rub- 
bing, if kept boiling briskly while in 
the pot. As soon as you lift out the 
first pot full have the other white 
ones ready to drop right in and treat 
the same way. If very soiled, add a 
tablespoonful of kerosene oil. They 
should be ready by the time you have 
the first ones on the line. As for the 
colored clothes, I never have very 
many of them, because it takes “‘el- 
bow grease and backaches” to clean 
them, for of course they can’t be boil- 
ed clean. Sisters, use unbleached 
homespun for cook aprons, baby’s 
every-day dresses and your own 
every-day dressing sacques. You 
might trim the little dresses and your 
waists with some fast colored finish- 
ing braid. You will have a few more 
pieces on wash-day, but will not even 
think of the number of them. And 
for the ironing: did you know little 
girls and often little boys, too, take 
great pride in ironing—‘‘especially 





baby’s starched clothes and some- 
thing for mamma?” Always let the 
men folks do the drawing of your 
water—their backs are far stronger 
than ours. 

Hoping that should this find its 
way to press some tired sister will 
try it and report. 





“VIRGINIA.”’ 
Franklin Co., N. C. 





Jefferson Davis’s Inaugural Chair. 


Dear Aunt Mary: During a visit 
to Alabama last winter I had the 
pleasure of sitting in the chair which 
President Jefferson Davis used on the 
occasion of his inauguration as Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of 
America, and in view of the approach 
of Memorial Day when we revive our 
memories of the Confederacy, some- 
thing about it may interest Social 
Chat readers. The chair is now own- 
ed by Mrs. James George Whitfield, 
of Whitfield, Sumter County, Ala. At 
the time of the inauguration of Davis, 
Mr. Bryan Croom, formerly of North 
Carolina, had an elegantly furnished 
suite of rooms at the Exchange Hotel 
in Montgomery. The chair which was 
one of a handsomely carved set of 
mahogony, was lent for the occasion, 
both because it was beautiful enough 
for even the President of our beloved 
Southland to use, and because its 
owner felt that he would be honored 
by its use. 

Mrs. James George Whitfield (nee 
Susie Croom) inherited the chair 
from her uncle, Bryan Croom, and it 
is among her most treasured posses- 
sions. At reunions of old Confeder- 
ates this old chair is a very popular 
object. Owing to its many journeys 
to such places, the upholstering is 
very much worn, but Mrs. Whitfield 
feels that it would be desecration to 
have its covering changed. About 
five years ago the Whitfield home 
stead was burned, and Miss Susie 
Whitfield, a daughter of the house 
who was all alone when the fire 
broke out, only managed to save a 
very handsome old silver tea service. 
The family regard.it as providential 
that at the time the Davis chair was 
in Demopolis, on its way home from 
a journey, and was waiting for the 
next boat to take it home, down the 
Tombigbee River. It now has its 
place in the corner of the sitting- 
room of the new house, and all visi- 
tors are told its history, and of 
course being Southerners and hero- 
worshippers, they sit in the chair, 
and to each must come pathetic mem- 
ories of ‘‘the days that are no more.”’ 

LUCY M. COBB. 

Robeson Co., N. C. 


No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, pure and 
good without the world being the 
better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very ex- 
istence of this goodness.—Philips 
Brooks. 





B. & B. 
MIEARS 


Nothing woven on a loom ever 
gave a woman as much beauty 
and service for summer months 
as Mohairs. 

Made in Bradford, England— 
fancy color mixtures, also plain 
cream and black, soc. Unexcel- 
led selection up to $1.50. 

Write for samples—see the 
goods—judge for yourself the 
value and give your order where 
it’s to your best advantage 

Shipping charges prepaid any- 
where within 500 miles on orders 
of $5.00 or more—anywhere 
within the United States on 
orders of $10.00 or over. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, = PENNSYLVANIA. 


$50 COLUMBIA KING 
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THIS handsome new model is the crowning 

product of our quarter-century’s experi- 
ence in the manufacture of vehicles—it is a 
rig which you and she can be proud to ride 
in—one that will make you the envy of the 
country ’round. 

We sell Columbia Vehicles and harness di- 
rect to you, charging only the manufacturer’s 
small profit, allowing you a month’s free use 
after the buggy reaches you. Every vehicle 
is covered by a two years ironclad guarantee. 

The COLUMBIA KING has Bradley shaft 
couplers, finest open-head springs, long dist- 
ance axles; longitudinal spring, high-grade, 
padé1d dash, and many other of the latest 
fH improvements. We practically build a $75 
buggy to your order fur $50—any style springs, 
painting, trimming, top, wheels, body, &c. 

Big and handsome new catalog fully de- 
scribing our entire line, mailed free, Write 
at once. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co.*Cincimanth, O- 
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information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 
qualities and great durability of the “MATHU- 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 


“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. ll 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?"—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 

And now President Roosevelt has specifically 
and definitely attacked the big he-trust, the bell- 
wether of the whole flock of monopolies—the 
Standard Oil Trust. Right in the face of Father- 
in-law Aldrich (his daughter married John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.) and other Congressional repre- 
sentatives of Standard Oil interests, he sent his 
message of last Friday, and the end 
thereof we are not likely to hear or see for a 


exposure 


long time to come. 
es © & 
Roosevelt’s Attack on Standard Oil. 

Of course, everybody has known for years that 
the Standard Oil Company has grown powerful 
through secret or unlawful favors from railways, 
but until Friday, no man having high place 
among the powers that be, had ever been so 
indiscreet as to blurt out the naked truth before 
our dignified Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. In this the President did nothing more 
than his duty, of course, but it would have been 
easy for him to shut his eyes to his duty in this 
particular, as other Presidents have done; and 
that he did not do so is highly creditable to his 
courage. It means for him more strenuous oppo- 
sition from great financial interests, and it will 
also threaten his party’s campaign fund. What 
success could a Mark Hanna have in collecting 
funds with an impious President playing the 
“bull in the china shop’? among the great pro- 
tected interests? And it does look now as if 
the Republican Party is likely to find itself se- 
riously split between the Aldrich faction and the 
Roosevelt faction. They are as far apart 
Bryan and Cleveland. 


es ss 


Remedies Suggested by Mr. Roosevelt. 


as 


The occasion of Mr. Roosevelt’s message is the 
transmission of Commisioner Garfield’s report on 
conditions in the oil industry. 

“The report shows,’ says the President, “that 
the Standard Oil Company has benefited enor- 
mously up almost to the present moment by se- 
cret rates, many of these secret rates being clearly 
unlawful. This benefit amounts to at least three- 
quarters of a million a year. This three-quarters 
of a million represents the profit that the Standard 
Oil Company obtains at the expense of the rail- 
roads; but, of course, the ultimate result is, that 
it obtains a much larger profit at the expense of 
the public.”’ 

Going further, President Roosevelt takes up 
the question of remedies, and speaks with equal 
vigor and directness. The Government, he says, 
will prosecute some of the offending railways for 
past offences, and Congress must pass an effective 
railway rate bill to prevent future discrimina- 
He also proposes that the heavy internal 
revenue tax of $2 a gallon on denatured alcohol 
be removed—thus opening up a source of compe- 
tition for the Trust in one particular—and that 
the oil lands on the public domain be held by 
the Government and not sold to the Trust. Put- 
ting denatured alcohol on the free list, it is said, 
“would mean the practical elimination of gasolene 
from the market as a fuel, and would make this 
treated alcohol a strong competitor of kerosense 


tions. 


as an illuminating agent.” 

All in all, this message of President Roose- 
velt’s is one of the most striking arguments yet 
made for railway rate regulation. And it is dis- 
appointing to find that he has weakened in his 
demand for a limited court review feature of the 
Hepburn Bill. The Allison amendment, which he 
is now said to have accepted, is a distinct victory 
for the railway interests. 





The Free Seed Graft Continues. 

Although the House Committee on Agriculture 
recommended that the Congressional free distri- 
bution of garden seed be abandoned, the Solons 
could not bring themselves to the point of re- 
By a vote 
of nearly three to one, the House last week re- 


linquishing this favorite form of graft. 


stored the appropriation for this purpose—adding 
hypocrisy to the original offense by the language 


‘ 


of its resolution, which calls for ‘‘rare and unusual 
And the secretaries of the 


Congressmen will continue to send out cheap and 


seeds for testing.’’ 
common cabbage and onion seed—the sole pur- 
pose being to tickle Mr. Voter with a reminder 
affection campaign 
inexcusable graft, nothing more and 


of his Representative’s in 
It is 


nothing less. 


years. 


ot & & 
Reaction in Russia. 
For more than a year Russia has seemed to 


toward freedom. One reform after 
another has been grudgingly granted by the Czar, 
most important of all being the new right of the 
people to elect representatives in the Duma, or 
House of Parliament. But the Czar and 
monarchists have been enraged by the result of 
these recent Duma elections. 


be marching 


Lower 


The vast majority 
of the members chosen are Constitutional Demo- 
crats—men who believe that Russia should aban- 
don autocracy and have a constitution and a dem- 
Fearing the peo- 
ple, therefore, the Czar has now issued an edict 
That he should 
deny it the right to declare peace or war was 
to have been expected; that he should also reserve 
to himself the right to proclaim martial law was 
not unnatural. But going further, he denies the 
Duma the right to curtail any of the enormous 
waste of keeping up the Court and the Imperial 
Family, a heavy burden which the peasants must 
still bear; and more disappointing still, the Czar 
commands that no law shall take effect until ap- 
proved and published by the ‘‘Senate’’—corres- 
ponding somewhat to our Supreme Court, but dif- 
ferent in that it is appointed by the Czar and 
responsible to him. Here indeed 
blocked and chained. 

This reactionary policy on the part of the Czar 
is doubtless largely responsible for the retirement 
last week of M. Sergius Witte, and the appoint- 
ment of M. Goremykin to succeed him. Witte 
is perhaps the ablest man in Russia, but he seems 
to have despaired of bringing order out of chaos. 
Of M. Gorenykin little is known, except that he 
is likely to be the Czar’s puppet, while the Asso- 
ciated Press brings against him the serious charge 
that he ‘‘wears side-whiskers and looks like 
¥inglish butler.’’ 


ocratic form of government. 


limiting the powers of the Duma. 


is freedom 


an 
(God save the Empire! ) 
es 
Why Gorky Failed. 

But whatever faults the Czar may have, the 
Russian Revolutionists will have,to send us some 
worthier representative than Mr. Gorky if they 
wish to get American sympathy. 
Russian novelist and 


& 


Gorky is a great 
anti-monarchist: a man of 
genius, no doubt, and he was getting very serious 
attention in New York until it transpired that 
the woman who traveled with him as his wife 
was not his wife at all. Then neither his genius 
nor the righteousness of his cause could condone 
his affront to the saving moral of the 
American people. And it is well. We have some 
American life, and conditions 
are far from perfect; but whenever it comes to 
a test of the moral sense of the great mass of 
people, there is always a wholesome respect for 
the Ten Commandments that is after all about the 
surest guarantee of the nation’s safety. 


es Fe 


sense 


grievous evils in 


Southern Politics. 

That same thing that broke loose in Georgia 
sometime in the indefinite past seems to have left 
some traces of itself in the politics of the State. 





famous 


Hoke Smith 
Howell, candidates for Governor, have 
last fatal blow to each other’s 
political fortunes through the columns of their re- 
bob up for 
day. John Temple 
Graves, having been ousted from the editorship 


Every day two now 
and Clark 


been 


for a year or 


dealing a 


spective journals, only to another 


destruction the following 
of the News by railway influences, recently started 
the Daily Georgian, but announced last week that 
he had retired from the race for Senator. Then 
came the interesting rumor that Graves’s retire- 
ment was to make way for Tom Watson to enter 
the primary race for the Senate—a thing so ab- 
surd that it was hardly necessary for Watson to 
August 22nd 





denounce it as a campaign lie. 


has been set as the date for the Democratic 
primaries, and September 4th the time (and 
Macon the _ place) for the State Convention. 


To participate in the primaries a man must be 
“an organized Democrat, pledged to support State 
and National Democratic tickets.” 

In South Carolina Tillman and the dispensary 
are the issues, but thus far no one has had the 
temerity himself as wanting the 
Pitchfork Senator’s shoes. Mr. M. L. Smith, of 
Camden, is the latest candidate for Governor. 

In North Carolina there have long been per- 
sistent rumors of opposition to Senator Simmons, 
from supporters of Chief Justice Clark or ex-Gov- 
ernor Aycock, but Mr. Aycock last week declared 
himself not a candidate, and the friends of Judge 
Clark are not likely to start any organized move- 
ment in his favor. The indications are that Mr. 
Simmons will succeed himself. 


& 


The Southern Methodist Conference. 


to announce 


ae 


In session now at Birmingham, Ala., is a nota- 
ble convention—the fifteenth quadren- 
nial the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Not a little 
important work is to be taken up, and a new Bish- 
op elected. Bishop Galloway, of Mississippi—who 
is one of the ablest and most eloquent ministers 
in the South—thus summarizes the growth of the 
Church since the Ist Quadrennial Conference: 


religious 


meeting of 


“The increase in membership during the last 


four years was 109,427, against 38,085 during 
the preceding four. We have now 1,614,648 


members, 1,039,785 Sunday-school scholars, and 
120,248 Epworth League members. The receipts 
of our Board of Foreign Missions for this quad- 
rennium were $1,659,941, an increase over the 
preceding four years of $645,673. The collections 
for church extension were $372,649, an increase 
of 112,833 over the quadrennium ending in 1902. 
During the past year the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society received $155,909, and the Wo- 
man’s Home Mission Society, $101,728. If these 
amounts be added to the receipts by the general 
and annual Conference Boards, we have a total, 
for home and foreign missions during the year 
now closing of $955,779.” 


Se MS 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 

When the Eastern Cherokee Indians were re- 
moved from their old homes in North Carolina, 
Georgia and Tennessee to Indian Territory, 
1838, the ($4,000,000) 
to the Cherokee treaty fund. After long litiga- 
tion the last week pronounced 
this improper, and now the money is to be dis- 
tributed among the surviving Indians and their 
descendants. About a million will go 
to the Cherokees still in Western North Carolina. 

Elon College, the leading educational institu- 
tion of the Christian denomination in this section, 
inaugurated a new President last week—-Emmett 
With 
the deepened interest in the college, it now bids 


in 
expenses were charged 


Supreme Court 


quarter 


L. Moffitt, a man of ability and promise. 


fair to have a rapid development. 

A little 
Father Thomas Sherman, 
Sherman, 


freakish the 


of Gen. 


action on part of Rev. 
son Wm. T. 
little excitement a few 
He proposed to go over his father’s 
“March to the Sea,’ and some foolish 
official furnished him a complimentary 


created not a 
days ago. 


cavalry 
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escort of a few soldiers. When the matter be- 
came public, President Roosevelt stopped the 
whole unpleasant performance. It is a great deal 
better for peace and harmony not to revive the 
memories of Sherman’s march. 

The Southern fast mail subsidy still ‘hangs 
fire in the Senate, and Mr. Simmons has suggest- 
ed that Congress leave the matter to the discre- 
tion of the Postmaster General. Instead of this, 
Representative W. W. Kitchin proposes an amend- 
ment that the extra pay shall not be given where 
the railroad otherwise receives ‘‘four times the 
average railroad mail pay throughout the United 
States,” or ‘‘or earns 25 per cent or more in 
net profits.” Either amendment he says would 
kill the subsidy, and if so, there can be no doubt 
but that it ought to be defeated. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

The South would be a good farming section if it 
We are glad to 
have this week an unusually helpful article-from 
Mr. R. W. Scott in which he writes from personal 
experience on “Making Money Without a ‘Money 
Crop. *” 

We are glad, too, to have Col. Wade’s note 
about the Appalachian Park proposition. This 
is a matter of vital importance to Southern agri- 
culture, and our farmers are not nearly so well- 


had neither cotton or tobacco. 


informed or so much interested in it as they 
should be. 

We see the force of Mr. Hoyle’s suggestion to 
Mr. French, but it does not detract in any meas- 
ure from the value of what Mr. French said. He 
laid down a guiding principle and made it so clear 
that he who runs may read; now it is for the 
farmer to apply that principle as far as possible in 
And we know that even our 
smallest farmers can adopt it in a larger measure 
than they are now doing. There is inexcusable 
patching, and farmers whose farms adjoin each 
other might co-operate in the purchase of better 


his own practice. 


tools. 

On pages 2 and 3 we have not only Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s excellent letter on “Cotton Growing in 
British Colonies’? and Mr. French’s practical arti- 
cle showing how cattle grazing pays, but a note 
from Mr. Petree calling attention to the harmful 
practice of mixing lime or ashes with manure, and 
a clipping in which Wallace’s Farmer sets forth 
accurately the present status of the soil inocula- 
tion controversy. 

Judge Montgomery’s Law Talk this week deals 
with property rights of husbands and wives, and 
is a valuable summary of the statutes bearing on 
this subject. 

Crowded out last week, our report of the organi- 
zation of the Virginia Society of Equity appears 
It is the ambition of The 
Progressive Farmer to report promptly all the 


on page 5 of this issue. 


important agricultural meetings in North Caro- 
lina and the adjoining States, and we should like 
to have our readers co-operate with us to this 
end. 

And then on page 6 there is a flower article 
which will interest your wife—but she will prob- 
ably read it before you have time to tell her 
about it; on page 10 is another article on water- 
works for the farm; and on page 15 you should 
bot overlook ‘‘Clods in the Corn Field,’’ remem- 
bering that what is true of corn fields is equally 
true of fields devoted to other crops. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Never ask a man what he knows, but what he 
can do. A fellow may know everything that’s 
happened since the Lord started the ball to roll- 
ing, and not be able to do anything to help keep 
it from stopping. But when a man can do any- 
thing, he’s bound to know somethting worth 
While. Books are all right, but dead men’s brains 
are no good unless you mix a live one’s with them. 
Old Gorgan Graham. 





THE COTTON CONFERENCE—AND WHAT IT 
DIDN'T DO. 

The mountain labored and brought forth—a 
mouse. 

Southern people who looked to the Cotton Con- 
ference in Washington City last week for any 
important action, were disappointed. There were 
English spinners there, and New England spin- 
ners, and representative cotton farmers from all 
parts of Dixie, but the majority seem to have 
been afflicted more seriously with a desire to hear 
themselves talk than with any purpose of bringing 
about definite results. Mr. E. D. Smith, of South 
Carolina, was nervously impatient about this 
turn of affairs, and Harvie Jordan tried to bring 
about some sort of understanding; but the manu- 
facturers shied at anything livelier than a plati- 
tude sufficiently old to be guaranteed harmless. 


About the only practical result of the Confer- 
ence was the adoption of three resolutions, one 
condemning gambling, one recommending that the 
statistical cotton year be changed to August Ist 
to August 1st, instead of September 1st to Septem- 
ber 1st, as at present, and one making the follow- 
ing four recommendations as to handling the 
crop: 


(1) That all bales be made of standard di- 
mensions. 

(2) That light weight new burlaps be used for 
begging; or if conditions justify, that cotton can- 
vas be used. 

(3) That ten ties be used on all bales with the 
Kigyptian style of buckles preferred. 

(4) That all cotton should be bought and sold 
net weight. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Products Out- 
lined by a Norfolk Authority. 

No change in the egg market. Very firm at 15 
cents per dozen. 

Chicken market very active; receipts very lib- 
eral. Spring chickens, 30@40c. each. Old hens, 
small, 49 @424c. each; medium hens, 423 @ 45c.; 
large hens, 45@55c.: large and fat, 55@70c. 
each. A few coops of geese and turkeys are com- 
ing in and are bringing poor prices. Turkeys, 
13@14c. per pound. Geese, 50@55c. each. 

The sweet potato market is improving. Good 
bright potatoes are wanted at $1.50. The market 
is still overstocked with No. 2, and lots of them 
are being carted to the dump. ; 

The berry season is now at its best and Norfolk 
is getting a liberal share. The prices have been 
from 8 to 123c. per quart. The stock is good and 
market is active and firm. 

The first shipment of garden peas was made on 
Monday of last week ,and sold at $1.50 per basket. 
Market weakened the last of the week and $1.25 
per basket was a popular price. We look for 
North Carolina string beans this week, and expect 
to get good prices, as the receipts are light and 
they are very scarce. 

The market on cabbage will be good this week. 
‘harleston cabbage is selling at $2.25@$2.75 per 
crate. Florida cabbage, $2.25 @$2.50 per crate. 
No North Carolina cabbage has been received. We 
are looking for the first shipments in about ten 
days. 

The native asparagus has cut the North Caro- 
lina out of this market; 10@15c. per bunch are 
the best prices. 


Peanuts: Fancy, 3@3é4c.; strictly prime, 3c.; 
prime, 24 @2%c.; machine picked, 24 @ 28c.; 


bunch, 34¢.; low grades, 14 @14c.; market very 
firm and active. 

The tone of the cotton market is steady and 
prices are as follows: Middling, 11 7-16c.; low 
middling, 11le.; good ordinary, 102c. 

The hide market remains the same. Market ac- 
tive at these prices: Dry flint, 18c.; dry salt, 
16c.; dry damaged hides, 7c.; green salt, 10c.; 
calves, each, 85c.@$1; dry calf, 15c. 

Market on smoked meat the same; receipts light 
and good stock wanted. Hams, 17@18c.; sides 
and shoulders, 11@12c.; jowls, 7c. 

Tomatoes are still holding up at $3 @$3.25 per 
‘ate for fancy stock. 

Karly potatoes, $5@$7 per barrel. 

Squash not selling well—$1.25 per basket. 
Cakes, $2 per basket, with sales slow. 

Staves market strong with big demand; all 
staves per thousand of 1,200 pieces: 


c 


PRIMES. CULLS. 
Red oak hogshead staves....$45.00 @ $35.00 
W. O. hogshead staves, light. 90.00 @ 60.00 
W.O. hogshead staves, heavy 95.00. @ 65.00 





Shingles, carload lots: Cypress, size 6x 20, 
market slow; no demand. No 1 heart, split, $5.90 
@$6 per 1,000; No. 1 sap, split, $4 per 1,000; 
No. 1 heart, sawed, $6.50@$7 per 1,000. 

Railroad ties: White oak ties, F. O. B. Nor- 
folk, $55; cypress ties, F. O. B. Norfolk, $40; yel- 
low pine ties, F. O. B Norfolk, $35. 

Lumber, air dried: No. 2 heart, sawed, $5@ 
$5.50; No. 1 sap, sawed, $5@$5.50; No. 2 sap, 
sawed, $3@3.50. 

Lathes: North Carolina pine per thousand feet, 
$1.60 @$1.75; white oak heading, light primes, 
$70; white oak heading, lights, culls, $40. 

B. 

Norfolk, Va., May 7, 1906. ° 





Wise Reform a Safeguard Against Radical Revolu- 
tion. 


Congressman Page of this district made a 
speech in the House last week in advocacy of the 
railroad rate bill now pending. Mr. Page makes 
the point that we have often spoken of in regard 
to this and similar legislation, to-wit: that when 
the supporters of railroad and other corporate 
violators of public rights try to balk all remedial 
legislation and favor letting these interests have 
their own sweet will, they are taking the surest 
means of bringing about the very radical measures 
of the future that they profess to dread so much. 
When they so distrust the public there is sure to 
be an increased distrust in them, which is but 
heaping up trouble for the final day of settle- 
ment, for it is inconceivable that the great Ameri- 
can public will forever submit to injustice with- 
out striking back. Mr. Page, though u large 
owner of railroad property himself, has taken 
the view of a statesman instead of a partisan, as 
might have been expected of so many men in his 
place.—Monroe Journal. 





It is Against the Law to Rob Bird’s Nests. 


With the nesting season of the birds at hand, 
it is well to remember the law against destroying 
the nests of song or game birds. It is a good 
law and should be enforced. Why should a part- 
ridge nest or a red-bird’s nest, or a mocking-bird’s 
nest be broken up? It is wantonly cruel to de- 
stroy the young birds, it is also cruel to break the 
eggs and end the nestling of the mother-bird. 
When obedience to unworthy and cruel instincts 
leads towards extinction instead of increase of 
cur game and song birds, it is high time the 
law should step in and say as it does say: It is 
a misdeameanor to take or needlessly destroy the 
nest or eggs of any of these birds. The penalty 
is one dollar for each nest or egg destroyed or 
taken. Or the offender may be imprisoned from 
five to ten days for each offense. We hope our 
readers generally will take notice of this iaw ana 
do what they can to add to instead of detract from 
the charms of bird life in the sections where they 
live.—Gastonia Gazette. 





Books and Flowers. 

“Books and flowers are certain evidences of re- 
finement,” said a gentleman the other. day. 
“Once,’’ he continued, “I was on a long day’s 
journey in a sparsely settled country. We had 
come to few houses on the winding road. But 
as one small house came into sight the door was 
open. Though there were not more than two 
rooms to it, I noticed that one of them, into 
which I could see, was very tidy and clean. And 
though the floors were bare, there was a rude 
bookcase against the wall in which were several 
rows of books. It was like a spring in a desert, 
and though I have never known who lived there, 
those books were an unmistakable evidence that 
there was a live soul there. On the way I amused 
myself in spinning fancies about the owner of 
the books, and the incident, simple as it was, has 
never passed from my mind.’’—Monroe Journal. 





“Old Gorgon’s’”’ Views on Idleness. 

A few men and more women can be happy idle 
when they’re single, but once you marry them to 
each other they’ve got to find work or they’ll find 
trouble. Everybody’s got to raise something in 
this world, and unless people raise a job, or crops, 
or children, they’ll raise Cain. You can ride three 
miles on the trolley car to the stock yards every 
morning, and find happiness at the end of the 
trip, but you may chase it all over the world in a 
steam yacht without catching up with it. A wo- 
man can find fun from the basement to the nur- 
sery of her own house, but give her a license to 
gad the streets and a bunch of matinee tickets 
and she’ll find discontent. There’s always an 
idle woman or an idle man in very divorce case. 
When the man earns the bread in the sweat of 
his brow, it’s right that the woman should perspire 
a little baking it. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 







« 
; [ 
a! : <4 , 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin di or F ites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
* As a Human Remedy for Rhe: 
Sprains, Sore Throat, %te., it is Aman seg 
ivery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
i se. feSend for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 












W.L.DOUCLAS 
53:59 & $3:°° SHOES iin, 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Cilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled at any price. 





























JULY 6 4876- 
CapiTAL $2,500,000) 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEWN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$1 0 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
’ dispreve this statement. 

Ifl could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which every pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate: 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe. 

W. L. Douglas Sreag Made Shoes fo: 
Men, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ ik 
Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 
CAUTION .— Insist upon having W.L.Doug 

las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuin 

without his name and price stamped on bottom. 

Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass 


Moder 


Z Z 
That is the title of our new 216 page book. It & 
tells everything anybody could possibly want to 1 
know about the silage subject. You can’tthink @ 
of a question that it does not fully answer. How 
to build, from foundation up, all kinds of silos. 
Al) about the crops and how tocutand fill. How 
to feed, with the most complete feeding tables 
ever published. About 40 illustrations help to 
make things plain. Used as a text book in 
many Agricultural Colleges. Wehave always 
sold the book for 10 cents, but for a Imited 
time, toany reader who will ask for it, 
and name this paper, we will send a 
copy free. Write at once. 


SILVER MFG, CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 












































ndtleogod ** 
$ 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 
3 500 FREE COURSES 


R.R, Fare Pald. Notes Taken 
en 
PEORGIAALARAMA RUSIMESS COLLERE. Meanm, Gr 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 





THE HOME AND THE WATER SUPPLY. 


Something More About a Subject Partially 


Discussed in Last Week's 


Progressive Farmer. 


Invention has responded to the de- 
mands of the farmer quite as much 
in the matter of home comforts as 
it has for the dwellers in cities. 
Wherever there is a hue and cry set 
up for this or that convenience, in- 
vention recognizes necessity as its 
mother and obeys her call. Thus the 
rural homes are being fitted with la- 
bor-saving and comfort—making de- 
vices as cheaply as these things are 
supplied to those who dwell in cities. 
First in point of importance is water 
supply. This is the basic factor upon 
which comfort and even health itself 
depends. 

The tenant farmer, the renter, 
must, in most cases, depend upon the 
spirit of progress that animates his 
temporary landlord in this matter of 
water supply. If the work stock 
wade knee-deep in mud three times 
every day to get a drink of a clear 
consomme of questionable purity, 
whose depths are hidden by a green 
curtain of scum in warm weather, 
the tenant feels that he is in no wise 
responsible for the disease and death 
that follow hard upon the track of 
the ‘‘bosses’’’ mules or horses. ‘It 
is the bosses’ mules and the bosses’ 
water hole and the bosses’ land and 
the bosses’ crop’’—and the _ bosses’ 
loss. 

The landlord often reasons that 
the tenant’s treatment of the work- 
stock will end the life of each team 
within five or six years, therefore it 
is little use to invest money in 
wholesome water supply or clean 
stock tanks out of which the thirsty 
animals may drink. The end is neg- 
lect and improvidence. Both parties 





refuse to do what humanity and 
economy demand—co-operate for 


making each work mule and horse 
more useful and longer-lived. The 
all-cotton tenant system is most fre- 
quently at fault here, but there are 
some others. When the spirit of 
progress, in matters relating to sani- 
tation on the farm and to genuine 
thrift in every department of farm 
work, takes possession of the land- 
lord or the small farmer owning his 
land, good water for all kinds of 
stock is soon provided for as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Stock water should be plentiful in 
the barn lot. A nearby supply will 
not suffice. Water in the lot saves 
enough time and labor during three 
or four years to pay many times for 
a good and convenient supply. A 
windmill, a gas engine or a water 
ram may be used to lift the water 
wanted, but we must never be satis- 
fied with buckets. In our Southern 
climate the water tank may safely 
stand exposed in the lot. If of any 
form of iron or steel, it should be 
inclosed with a low, but strong wood- 
en frame, to keep a carelessly driven 
wagon from knocking in a rim. An 
overhead tank of fifty barrels capac- 
ity, into which water is pumped, will 
supply both live stock and house- 
hold with a generous quantity of 
water limited only by capacity of 
pump and source of supply. 

Let one water system answer for 
both stock lots and the home. Do 
not fail to pipe the water into the 
house, into the kitchen, the bath 
room, the front yard, the back yard 
and the garden. Do not treat the 
cattle better than the family, one 
of whom you are. Water in the 
house saves, in the long run, weeks 
of work and worry—probably much 
sickness. 

The writer has joined and laid 
many feet of water-pipe. Has cut 
the pipe and threaded ends. It is 
cheaper to buy a set of pipe tools 
and do the work yourself than to pay 





some careless fellow to waste time 
on the job simply because he owns a 
$10 set of pipe-fitter’s tools. All the 
work is simple. When once the set 
of tools is owned you feel able to 
lay more pipe at any time you de- 
sire, to take up old lines and put 
them down again, or run them to new 
rooms or to parts of the lawn or the 
garden or the dairy at your owr 
pleasure. Three-quarter inch pipe 
is the standard size used for con- 
veying water about the lot or the 
house at short distances from the 
tank. 

The so-called ‘‘automatic pressure 
tanks’’ are probably the highest de- 
velopment of the single house water 
supply system. In this case a strong 
close tank is used, water is pumped 
into it, but it is never completely 
filled by water—space for compressed 
air remaining to afford a constant 
pressure. Ingenious devices are em- 
ployed to regulate this air pressure 
and maintain it at a uniform stage. 
The system is equivalent to the best 
city supply system. A liberal water 
supply may thus be secured for a 
small outlay. Thousands of farm 
homes are being equipped with these 
in all parts of our country. 

A word as to cost. The inhabi- 
tants of cities pay for their water—- 
every drop of it. ‘‘As free as wa- 
ter’ has no meaning to the mau 
who pays $15 or $25 a year for a sup- 
ply of muddy or infected water. The 
smallest sum mentioned represents a 
small water-user’s tax and is the in- 
terest on $150 at 10 per cent. For 
this sum water can be placed in the 
average country home by pump, tank 
and pipe and the outfit will be good 
for twenty years. For $50 more, a 
water supply for stock may be added. 
Water for the household is as free to 
the country consumer as to the city 
consumer, but in many cases our 
country people pay an exorbitant 
price for a small quantity of water 
because of its inconvenience. Hot 
and cold water in the home and pure 
water in the barn lot can now be had 
on the farm at slight cost. They are 
necessities.—Farm and Ranch. 








How to Sell Pigs or Cows. 


There are lots of people in the 
country who want to buy pigs or 
cows. There are also plenty of farm- 
ers who have such things to sell. 
They put out the news “by word of 
mouth” that they have cows or pigs 
for sale. The chances are, however, 
that some of their nearest neighbors 
will not hear about it. Right here 
is where the value of printers’ ink 
would comein. For fifteen or twenty 
cents an advertisement can be in- 
serted in the business local column to 
let the public know what you have 
for sale. The rural mail carriers 
deliver the papers quickly to the pat- 
rons and in this way the ‘‘news” gets 
out without delay. It brings buyer 
and seller together and a= sale is 
made. Without the advertising the 
cow may stay with you a month be- 
fore a buyer is found, and she will 
eat enough every day to pay for a 
small advertisement. Can’t you see 
that it’s good business economy to 
use printers’ ink to let the public 
know what you have for sale? Sup- 
pose you try it and watch the results. 
Marshallville Home. 





The writer would suggest that ev- 
ery Sub Alliance have a debate on 
the subject, ‘‘Will it pay to reduce 
our cotton acreage in 1906?” If the 
affirmative finds that it will pay, then 
let us stand by its reduction.—B. W. 
Bobbitt, Chatham Co., N. C. 














Wood's 
Evergreen 
Lawn Grass. 


othe best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to givea nice green sward 
the year round. 
Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 
Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

est success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VA. 


Ifyou want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons and Cantaloupes grown, Sant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
wees Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 























CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that 1am a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District. subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me. 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 

Very Respectfully, . 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906. 












¥ -80 For ™ 
122008 o 
iINCUBATO 


Perfect in construction aad 
action. Hatches every fertile 
ogg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, ju, 











Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 

lanting and cultivation with each order 
or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


FARM MACHINERY, 
PETTY-REID CoO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 














Special prices, prompt shipment on 
Cutaway and Disc Harrows, Grain Drills, 
Mowing Machines, Hay Rakes, Gasoline 
Engines, Cream Separators, Traction 
Engines, Threshing Machines, Seeders, 
Weeders, Buggies and Carriages, Feed 
Grinders, etc. Describe your wants and 
our prices will get your order. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 

The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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LXVIUI.—A Batch 


Messrs. Editors: If it is not 
too great an inconvenience, I 
wish you would answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

(1) The dimensions of the 
grit mill you once described in 
Practical Poultry Talks. 

(2) How should grit be fed? 

(3) How should charcoal be 
fed? 

(4) What is the best thing 
to feed little chickens first, and 
after they get older? 

(5) What is the proportion 
of carbolic acid to vaseline to 
grease the heads of little chick- 
ens just taken off—this to kill 
the lice? 

Dy. W. TE. dr. 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 


1. The piece of boiler iron, with 
holes drilled in it every half inch, is 
just twelve inches square. The base 
on which this rests is made of two- 
inch thick pine plank, and _ wide 
enough for the plate to lie flat on, 
with a block cut out eleven inches 
square, to allow grit to pass through. 
The box which fits over this and holds 
the rock to be broken, is exact size 
of the iron plate, with sides and 
ends eight inches high. An old 
shovel or pick handle with heavy 
iron ferule on end makes a good 
maul. The wire can be made any 
size to suit faney, and is very simple 
in construction: can be made in an 
hour after plate is secured. Any old 
piece of flat iron, one-quarter inch 
thick, will do to make this, one of 
the most handy appliances about a 
poultry house. 

2. Where fowls are confined to 
yards, grit should be kept constantly 
by them; it is best to provide little 
boxes or old tin pans deep enough 
so that the chickens will not scatter 
it. Tack this up by the side of the 
house just high enough so that they 
are within easy reach. 

3. Charcoal should be broken up 
the size of a pea or a little larger 
and fed same as grit, in boxes kept 
in a convenient place at all times. 

4. Feed little chicks after they 
are thirty-six hours old, on rolled 
oats, or light-bread soaked in milk, 
with all surplus milk squeezed out, 
but would give oats the preference 
if I could get them. After ten days 
feed rolled oats, wheat, fine cracked 
corn, and a little soaked bread, and 
if the chicks are confined, adding 
some green stuff—freshly cut green 
rye, oats, clover, lettuce or onion 
tops. Feed for bone and muscle and 
you are on the right track: make 
these two and fat will follow. 

5. Adding from eight to ten drops 
of carbolic acid to a five-cent bottle 
of vaseline is about right to make 
carbolated vaseline for greasing 
young chickens. Place bottle of vas- 
eline on the stove and let it melt; 
then add the acid and stir, then set 
aside to cool, and it will be ready 
for use. 


Messrs. Editors: I have seen 
a great many things about poul- 
try in your paper and I would 
be very glad indeed if I could 
get a remedy for my chickens. 
I feed in the evening and they 
are all well and hearty. Next 
morning, find several dead ones, 
and several lying with their bills 
on the ground, and their necks 
perfectly limber, and sometimes 
they lie like this several days 
before dying. Will some one 
please tell me what the disease 


is, and also give a remedy if 
possible. Several of my neigh- 


bors have the same trouble. 
oi SE ts Pa! 
Nash Co., N. C. 








of Miscellaneous Inquiries Answered by ‘‘Uncle Jo.” 


Sorry you did not give me a little 
more to go on: it is almost impossi- 
Jle to diagnose a case of this charac- 
ter unless I kuew aore of the con- 
dition of the chickens. The symp- 
toms, however, point to one of two 
diseases, limber-neck or apoplexy. 
The former is a disease commonly 
believed to be caused by chickens 
eating tainted animal matter in 
which maggots are found; and the 
latter is caused by over-feeding. 

Apoplexy is a disease which sud- 
denly deprives of sense of motion. 
The treatment for limber-neck is five 
drops turpentine three times a day, 
giving little or no feed; while for 
apoplexy give small doses of calomel 
or salts, with no feed. 

Since your neighbors’ fowls are 
also troubled, think the case is lim- 
ber-neck, and would suggest that 
you look over the ground where your 
chickens range and see if you can’t 
find some decaying animal matter 
that the chickens have been feeding 
on. Both the diseases named are 
very fatal and require prompt treat- 
ment. , UNCLE JO. 


Sand-Clay Roads. 


A coating of sand on a clay road 
is a good thing, but the more this 
sand inclines to gravel the better. 
Good gravel would be far superior. 
The exact amount of sand to use will 
generally have to be determined by 
experiment in each locality. Apply 
the sand when the road is wet but 
not rutted. It will not be of much 
value till it becomes mixed with the 
clay and thus forms a sort of artifi- 
cial hard pan. On the other hand, 
if sand is applied to hard dry clay 
it will be a positive nuisance until 
wet weather comes and allows it to 
become mixed with the clay. It is 
only suitable for roads of compara- 
tively light traffic. 

Clay on sand usually gives better 
results than sand on clay on account 
of the excellent natural drainage af- 
forded by the sand foundation. It 
should be applied in a layer about six 
inches deep, well harrowed, smoothed 
off with a grader, and rolled till hard 
and smooth. After the rolling, from 
one to two inches of sand from the 
sides should be uniformily spread 
over the road by use of a road grad- 
er. Clay thus applied will not have 
reached its best stage until mixed 
with the sand. 

Neither sand on clay nor clay on 
sand should be applied till the bed 
has been properly graded and shaped 
for a permanent road. 

Repairs to this class of road will 
consist in maintaining the drains and 
culverts in good condition and apply- 
ing such material to the surface as 
was’ originally used to build the 
road. Care should be taken in apply- 
ing this new material when filling 
ruts to see that it is properly leveled. 
If very much new material is added 
it is better to harrow and roll again. 

A 








The North Carolina Democratic 
State Convention which meets at 
Greensboro July 3rd, will have little 
to do and the session will probably 
be brief if the platform makers do 
not prolong it. Only one State offi- 
cer is to be nominated—a candidate 
for Chairman of the Corporation 
Commission to succeed Mr. Franklin 
McNeill, whose term expires. No 
mention has been made of opposition 
to Mr. MeNeill, and he will in all 
probability be named to succeed 
himself. A number of Superior 
Court judges are to be nominated, 
but these are nominated by district 
conventions and the State Conven- 
tion’s ratification of the nominations 
is purely a matter of form.—Ex. 








FARMERS! 





investigated the 
Woodruff Hay Press. It is a strong, durable press that never 
fails! Main parts are oak, and box is lined with steel strips. 
Automatic folder tucks the laps of hay. Power wheel is a strong 
angle castino ; wrought iron rim and spokes, equal to power on $500 
presses. Plunge head is chilled; plunge is 6x6 inch timber. Call for 
it at your dealers, or write direct for prices ind information. 


WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 


D° N’T buy any hay press until you have full 





















Fruit Trees 7; 
ruil irees £26 
Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to thepeople at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty-one 
yearsexperience. 1,000,000 high class fruit trees, 
50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special bargains 
in 1. trees. Safe and cheap delivery anywhere 
in U. 8. Catalogue free. Valuable book on fruit 
growing free to buyers. Cabbage Plants now ready. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. 2 CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N. C. 





What a saving of time and worry; what a source of extra 
profit it would be to you if you had an ever-ready, con- 
venient, economical engine to do the hundred odd jobs 
about the farm. That engine has arrived! It is the 


I H Gasoline 
a te 


e Engine, 


absolutely safe, perfectly simple and so economical in operation that you 
cannot afford to be without one. Don’t think they are complicated or im- 
practical, Investigate and find out for yourself how simple, economical 
and easy-to-run they are. Vertical, 2, 3, 5, H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, H. P. Callon the International Agent and let him show 
you. Or write for catalog describing their use on the farm. 


International Harvester Co. of America, Inc., 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 











Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 


AND 


WASHINGTON SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


THE RICHMOND—WASHINGTON LINE 








The Double Track Link connecting the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Baltimere & 
Ohio Railroad, Chespeake and Ohio Railway, Pennsylvania Railroad, Seaboard Air Line 
Railway, Southern Railway between All Points Via RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE GATEWAY BETWEEN THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
FAST MAIL, PASSENGER EXPRESS AND FREIGHT ROUTE. 


W. P. TAYLOR, Traffic Manager, RICHMOND, VA. 


The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of Known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make pytenases, please re- 
member to say, ‘I saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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““WHAT’S ide NEWS ?”’ 


Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 


The fertilizer trust investigation is 
proceeding quietly. 


Close estimates of San Francisco’s 
fire loss brings the total up to $350,- 
000,000. 


Three hundred and_ thirty-three 
bodies have been recovered at San 
Francisco. 


United States Senator William A. 
Clark, of Montana, states he will not 
seek re-election. 


Floods are sending down mud 
which is overwhelming the towns 
near Mount Vesuvius. 


Paris is threatened with a revolu- 
tion; the working men _ resolved 
not return to work till an eight hour 
day is granted. 


Additional evidences are being 
shown in Chicago of the condition of 
want existing in John Alexander 
Dowie’s Zion City. 


Rev. Thomas Sherman has aban- 
doned his trip over the ground cov- 
ered by his father, Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, forty-two years ago. 


James B. Duke, president of the 
American Tobacco Company, won his 
suit for divorce, but his wife’s law- 
yers will appeal from the decision. 


The fifteenth quadrennial session of 
the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, began 
in Birmingham, Ala., Bishop A. W. 
Wilson, of Baltimore, presiding. 


In London Thursday William Wal- 
dorf Astor and Mrs. Nannie Lang- 
horne Shaw were quietly married to 
prevent interference by the clergy 
who threatened to do so because the 
bride was a divorced woman; she is 
a famous Virginia beauty. 


In the Senate last week Senator 
Daniel, of Virginia, made a power- 
ful speech, maintaining that Con- 
gress has power to fix railroad rates 
or delegate power to the Railroad 
Commission to do so, but he opposed 
interfering with the jurisdiction of 
the courts. 


Senator Charles S. Toms, of Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., who has been a 
Democrat all his life, has resigned 
his office as a member of the Sen- 
ate, and has joined the Republican 
party. He gives his reason tor the 
change at length in a letter to Gover- 
nor Glenn. 


Mr. Jacob A. Long, of Graham, is 
a candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Corporation Comntission- 
er to succeed Mr. Franklin McNeill, 
of New Hanover on the following 
platform: ‘‘(1) Passenger fares at 
two cents per mile. (2) A reduction 
of freight rates. (3) Taxation of 
railroads upon the same valuation 
on which they are entitled to earn 
dividends.” 


The tide of immigration, says an 
exchange, grows greater. And Con- 
gress will do nothing to keep this 
country from being swamped by the 
most ignorant of Europe’s people. 
Two weeks ago there were eleven 
thousand at one time on the ships 
in New York Harbor. One day last 
week there were 18,838 aliens on the 
ships in the harbor. The immigration 
inspectors can handle but 5,000 a day 
and are over-worked at that. The 
steamship companies will have to 
feed the thousands till their turn 
comes. 

* * * 
Norfolk and Southern Lines From 

Norfolk to Raleigh to be Finished 

May 1, 1907. 


Norfolk dispatch: President F. 
S. Gannon, of the merged Norfolk 


Affairs. 


and Southern and Virginia and Caro- 
lina Coast Railroad Company, 
made the official announcement that 
the new Norfolk and Southern lines, 
extending from Norfolk to Raleigh 
via Washington, Greenville and Wil- 
son, N. C., will be completed by May 
1, 1907, and that the new line from 
Washington to New Bern, N. C., will 
be completed January 1, 1907. The 
barging of trains across the Albe- 
marle Sound at Mackey’s Ferry wili 
be eliminated by the building of a 
steel bridge five and one-half miles 
across the sound. The new line will 
give the vast northeastern section of 
North Carolina its first direct physi- 
cal connection with the State capital. 
* * * 


How the San Francisco Fire Com- 
pares With Other Similar Horrors. 


The industrial and commercial 
losses now loom largest. The area 
devastated by fire approximates 2,500 
acres, or about four square miles, 
within which were nearly 100 banks, 
some of the finest buildings in the 
world, thousands of mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments and 
more than 230,000 inhabitants, be- 
sides about 40,000 persons tempor- 
arily staying there. PracticalJly un- 
injured are the homes of 50,000 peo- 
ple, the great shipyards at Potrero, 
the Pacific Mail docks, the stock- 
vards at South San Francisco, the 
wharves and manufactories along the 
water-front from Missouri Creek tu 
Hunter’s Point, the Mint, pestoffices 
and a large retail district in Fill- 
more and Devisadero Streets. 

The total money loss is still, of 
course, largely a matter of guess- 
work. We said last week that $200,- 
000.000 might not cover it—-‘‘might 
not cover more than half of it’? now 
seems nearer the truth. The Chi- 
eago fire of 1871 destroyed $195,- 
000,000 worth of property, and that 
devastated fewer acres (2,124) and 
left about 100,000 persons homeless; 
and of course the Chicago of that 
day was a cheap affair in comparison 
with San Francisco. The Chicago 
fire had hitherto been unapproached 
as a devourer of property. In the 
same year the Communists set fire to 
Paris and _ destroyed about $160,- 
000,000 worth of property; next to 
that in destructiveness comes the 
Moscow fire of 1812, where the loss 
is said to have reached $150,000,000. 
These were the three great fires of 
modern times. The London fire of 
1666 was a comparatively small af- 
fair, ravaging 436 acres and causing 
a money loss that hardly reached 
$54,000,000. Of the great fire in 
Rome in 64 A. D. which Nero was 
thought to have kindled, we have im- 
perfect details; but if it burned eight 
days and destroyed five-sevenths of 
the city, it may not have fallen far 
short of some of these modern mon- 
sters.—Country Gentleman. 

* * * 


San Francisco Built on Sand Dunes 
and in Earthquake Region. 


The city of San Francisco was 
practically built on sand’ dunes, al- 
most enclosed by the Pacific on one 
side and by San Francisco bay on the 
other sides. Many of the larger 
buildings rested on piles, and almost 
the whole stretch along the water- 
front was ‘‘made”’ ground. It has 
all the while been known that San 
Francisco is taken in by that long, 
narrow strip of ‘‘faulted’’ formation 
which extends from Central America 
to Alaska. To the north of San Fran- 
cisco is Mt. Shasta crowned with 
perpetual snow, but that snow fills a 
vast crater which once seethed with 
red lava which rolled in torrents 








AND COTTON PLANT. 
down Shasta’s huge flanks. Earth- 
quakes are not uncommon in Cali- 


fornia, but they have been so slight 
as to rob the people of any alarm. 
Los Angeles a few years ago had sev- 
eral violent shocks, but they did no 
damage. The centre of the earthisa 
mass of fiery melted matter which, 
according to scientists, is gradually 
cooling. This cooling at times and in 
certain localities produces a contrac- 
tion which is followed by a subter- 
ranean over-lapping. There is a 
mighty grinding of vast ledges and 
this produces a shaking of the earth’s 
crust and the making of fissures more 
or less wide. There is the sreatest 
tendency to contraction and its at- 
tendant phenomena in those regions 
where there is a faulty geological 
formation.—Raleigh Christian Advo- 
cate. 





Tetterine at once. 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 380, ’05. 
o J.T. Shuptrine, Savannah, Ga., 
Mati half dozen Tetterine, Fay’ Doyle. ig 


A sample of telegraphic orders received. 
When wanted, itis wanted at once. Cures 
Tetter, Ringworm, Erysipelas and itching 
TT diseases. Box 


ic. 
T. SHUPTRINE., Savannah, Ga. 





THE “‘PEERLESS” 
PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed, Kaffir Corn and 
Velvet Beans. Write 
for delivered prices to 


PEERLESS PEA HUL- 
LER CoO., 


GEORGIA, 





DALTON, - 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. 





Or B:. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
Cc. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘““MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 


MounNT HOLLY, 




















SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of vonne 
Registered A. J. C. 
. C. Jersey Balle and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 
T. ». Braswell, 
Battleboro N.~ 


S. C. Brown Leghorns 
AND FANTAIL PIGEONS. 
Stock and Eggs for salee FOLDER FREE. 


625 E 
JNO, P. GREENE, © ¥,5%; St Charlotte, 








NOW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 

EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


For Balance of Season 


I OFFER EGGS FROM MY BARRED 
ROCKS AT HALF PRICE. 


$1.50 FOR 13. 











YOU KNOW THE “DAVIS STRAIN”’ 
WINS WHEREVER SHOWN. 


B.S. DAVIS, 


Charlotte, - North Carolina. 





Ss. C BUFF LEGHORNS AND BUFF 
Copenaten Eggs, $1.25 and $1.50 per thirteen, 
$400 and $5.00 per hundred. Cockerels $1. 56 
and $200 each. MISS JULIA JONE 
Box 60, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


Oak Ridge Farm 


Has choice Berkshire Pigs and Shorp- 
shire Buck Lambs (all from Registered 
Stock) for sale at $5.00 each. 


R. oO. CATES, 
CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








BROWN LEGHORNS—15 eggs one dollar. 
Satisfaction or money back Proceeds will 
help build a church. C. L. MILLER, 
Hickory, N.C. 


Forest View Poultry Yard 


ONLY THE BEST IS BRED. 








Barred Plymouth Rocks 
Cornish Games 

Brown and White Leghorns 
Light Brahmas 

Bronze Turkeys 


They have won the Blue Ribbon wher- 
ever shown. Eggs for sale. Berkshire 
Pigs $10.00 each. Jersey Cattle. Ped- 
igrees furnished with all sales. 


J. E. THOMAS, PROP., 
R. F. D. 5, - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 











Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N.C 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize matings $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.50. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. Cc. 


Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


H.C. SIMPSON, 


DEALER IN 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
and Breeders of Italian Bees 
and Queens. 
ROOT’S GOODS A SPECIALTY. 
Catawba, South Carolina. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 











Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale at all times. Pedigree goes with shiv 


ment. Pricesin reach ofall. Writeme. E. 
. Wales T, BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 
0. 1, 


FLEMING’S Barred Rocks, White and Buff 
Wyandottes are good layers 
and ae. winners. Eggs $1.50 per 156, $4.00 
we & $6.00 per 100. JNO. H. FLEMING, 

arren Plains, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. No 
troubie to answer letters. 
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THE APPALACHIAN FOREST RE- 
SERVE. 


Col. Wade Writes of the Work of His 
Committee in Washington. 


Editors Progressive Farmer: In 
traveling through the Carolinas as 
well as Georgia and Virginia. one is 
constantly being reminded by the 
fieeting view from the car window, by 
the ‘“‘red hills” of Georgia and barren 
spots all through to Washington, how 
necessary was the calling together of 
Representatives from the sixteen 
States directly interested in the pro- 
posed ‘‘Southern Appalachian Forest 
Reserve,’ as well as that of White 
Mountains. All New England States 
were represented, as well as New 
York, Pennsylvania and the Southern 
States lying adjacent. 

The erosion of the cleared lands 
by the water falling in such torrents 
(so much heavier up here than in the 
low lands), the humus gone, and trees 
of the mountains having been cleared 
away, leaves nothing to protect, but 
instead, one steady stream pours 
down, washing away not only the 
needed humus, but railroad embank- 
ments, bridges and even giant mills, 
like the Pacolets last season—only 
leaving one vast scar that might have 
been all changed if the hand of man 
had kept the fire and axe out of it. 

Now, it was our effort to try and 
persuade Congress to pass the Senate 
Bill No. 4953. The gist of the idea 
is for the Government to establish the 
Reserve—extending as far as possi- 
ble—in the area of some 17,500 
square miles; approximately 350 
miles long and thirty-five to sixty-five 
miles wide, this being the water-shed 
of the Blue Ridge. 

Of course, it will not be possible 
to buy all this land, as there are 
many improved farms, but much of 
this mountain top can be bought from 
25 cents to 50 cents per acre; also 
many acres that have been timbered 
off and lying useless can be bought 
at a nominal price. Let the States 
donate all the public lands in that 
section and any others that fall to 
them from any cause. Let public- 
spirited men be appointed to look af- 
ter this with a view of encompassing 
as much as possible. 

One good battleship stricken from 
the list would put all this in good 
shape. 





Then, possibly, when our farmers 
below see the Government trying to 
aid them by reforesting of the moun- 
tains and holding back the waters so 
as to come to them in proper amount, 
they will do their part in re-grassing 
these spots now looking so meanly on 
the breast of mother earth, and cover 
up her nakedness and the grass will 
conserve the humus now washing 
away, and finally come to “the 
stock proposition’’ in proper shape. 

It does me good to note, your gal- 
lant North Carolina Governor, R. B 
Glenn, our chairman, who shows his 
vital interest for his State by his 
work. The Governor so neatly car- 
ried us through the receptions and 
committee ‘meetings before the Agri- 
culture Committee of Congress, be- 
fore Speaker Cannon—with whom 
he held his own. When Uncle Joe 
said (evidently wishing to compli- 
ment the crowd): ‘‘If I only had such 
a fine committee with me for a lever, 
I could move Congress to anything.” 
xovernor Glenn promptly responded: 
“Never mind Congress; just let us 
move the Speaker.’’ Uncle Joe saw 
the point, for he knew full well our 
work would be fraught with accom- 
plishment of he only helped. 

The President is with us heart and 
soul. He said one line that it is wel: 
to remember. ‘‘The Nation that. cares 
for its trees best shows the highest 
type of Christian civilization; bar- 
barians did not care for trees.’’ Sec- 
retary Wilson, with whom the writer 
had an interesting talk, showed how 





anxious he was and promised to us 
every effort, as did I believe, every 
Southern Representative in Congress, 
to get our bill through Congress. It 
would seem the Government ought 
at least to do a part to save what she 
already has, instead of spending so 
many millions for irrigation in’ the 
West to make homes when we can 
show better ones right here that 
would cost the settler less money. 
I. C. WADE. 
Habersham Co., Ga. 





Georgia Fruit Growers’ Association 
to Meet in Macon May 10th. 

Macon, Ga., April 30.—A meeting 
of the Georgia Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has been called for May 10th 
at the Lanier house here for the pur- 
pose of discussing the gathering and 
shipping of a big fruit crop this sea- 
son. 

The advantages of shipping facil- 
ities will be a special matter and the 
transportation companies will take 
part-in the discussions of the needs 
of the grower. Car routing, car in- 
spectors at the icing stations, the 
question of packing and the pvice and 
other matters of vast importance to 
the large peach shippers will will be 
decided upon at this meeting. The 
body has a membership of nearly 400 
growers in Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and South Carolina, and this 
will be the last meeting befuvre the 
crop is gathered. 





MIILIONS OF BERRIES. 


Four Quarts for Every Man, Wo- 
man and Child in North Carolina 
Was One Day’s Record. 

Four quarts of strawberries for 
every man, woman and child in North 
Carolina, a gallon of the delicious, 
red, ripe fruit—enough to fill to 
overflowing the largest ocean-going 
cotton steamers that come to this 
port every year—went forward to 
the great markets of the North from 
Eastern North Carolina for the three 
days up to last night, the total ship- 
ments amounting to 565 solid refrig- 
erator cars, requiring a train several 
miles in length and a score of the 
Coast Line’s heaviest locomotives to 
move. The figures are almost in- 
credible, yet they do not lie, and 
show strikingly the mammoth pro- 
portions of the trucking industry in 
this section, which is yet only in the 
infancy of its development. 

Five hundred and sixty-five solid 
cars, 264,000 crates, and over seven 
million quarts! Think of it and the 
vast outlay of capital and energy that 
is required to gather and market this 
great volume in less than 72 hours; 
the money and banking facilities that 
must need be called into service to 
meet the exigency. But those are 
the official figures, conservatively 
placed, and not taking into account 
additional large shipments by South- 
ern Express. 

The record of yesterday was 185 
cars, Wednesday 174 cars, and Tues- 
day 206 cars. The movement for 
those days perhaps breaks the record 
in the history of the industry in this 
section. It is to be regretted that 
the prices are not higher, and it is 
to be hoped that under the present 
heavy receipts the prevailing quota- 
tions now will not break.—Wilming- 
ton Star. 








All letters to advertisers should 
be carefully addressed. Tt ts tm- 
portant to give the box, street 
number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements. Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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FOR SALE 


ee aT on 





Occoneechee. 
aa eae 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 


from all the popular 





strains of Chickens. 
Pekin Ducks 

Turkeys 

White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 





and 


Bronze and 











=== ADDRESS === 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 

















RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
one 5 aes and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the fom Te 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,600 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding -— 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





Eggs for hatching from B. P. Rocks, Buff 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. Games, 
Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 per 26. 

P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


Béés! Bebs! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘*We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Sone, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 


WHITE WYANDOTTES 


Duston Strain—bred for business. Prolific 

winter layers and good market fowls—just 

what you want. Eggs $1.00 per 16, $4.00 per 100. 
H. 8S. WARD, Speights Bridge, N. 0. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
Finest strain of Buff Langshan and Black 
Langshan. GREAT WINTER LAYERS. 
$1.00 per setting of 15. 
MISS CARRIE P. HARDISON, Thurman, N.C. 


White Wyandottes. 


Best layers, most beautiful, most popular. 
Eges for  pakoning.- —200 fine breeders—Setting, 
$1.50 and es for exhibition stock, 
average of yard 95% points, $5,00 for setting. 
Limited number settings this’ yard for sale. 
A few fine Cockerels at $2 00, $3.00 and $5.00. 


Charlotte Poultry Farm, 
CHARLOTTE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 

















S.C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


} nnd for 13 balance of season. Write for 
‘ol 


NO. P. GREEN 
Cnnereite, - - N ore’ Carolina. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN. 








PURE BRED ANGUS BULL and some 
nice Heifers for sale. W. A. MURRAY, 
Mebane, N.C. 





FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Kasex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - =NorthCarolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries, 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 








BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK HOGS. 


oe SE A. TO, SS 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of Fa yep stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous laying hens. Eggs from ~ 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 80; $5.00 for 106 
after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. WADE & CQ., 
Cornelia, Ga. 


BARKED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acre farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 7ic per setting of 1 
$4 per hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedf 
City, Va. 

MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Route No.1, - - - #£Bedford Gity, Va. 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 

Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - - - - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 

















A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Staticn, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 


ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 
4 UFF PLY MOUTH ROCKS. 
OTTES 


WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare 
Have the only flock of the ah. 
Mention this paper when writing. 
J. Sc. FOW KE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CoO., 8. ©. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Power, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm hine ery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies ? 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
GEAR prosperous and: progressive farmer 
North Cafolina and adjoin- 

S@@ ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer, 





Write for Rates To-day. 
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ARE INVITED TO IN- 
SPECT THE NEW 


Stieff 
i Self-Player 
Piano 


4 
j YOU 


An absolutely perfect self-playing 
mechanism installed inside of the 
eo artistic STIEFF Upright 

ano. 


¥ 


PD You play by hand in the usual way, 
or by perforated music roll and ped- 
als. e want you to see it, try it,and 
allow us to explain just why it is su- 
PERIOR to all other makes of similar 
instruments. Our method of selling 
DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY elimi- 
nates excessive profit and guarantees 
an HONEST VALUE. We will accept 


— 


YOUR OLD PIANO 


—— 





in exchange at a liberal valuation; 
also allow you the privilege of month- 
ly payments, if desired. 





CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, . 


University College of Medicine 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 














@ * Y 
PIONEER GUARANT: P 
_NURSERY STOCK 
“AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—irue 
to mame—pure bred and 
heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 
list. Wesave you money. 
HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
Established 1865. 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 

















YOUNG PEOPLE 











The Power of 


A Business Education. 


To the industrious young man we 
would say—train yourself along 
practical Business lines. Equi 
ourself with a modern Commercia 
ducation. It means the opening 
of every avenue of success to you. 
During the past 17 years this col- 
lege has educated more than 12,000 
zouns ople for the commercial 
eld. tus send you our catalogue 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Hovuston, Tex. 
MoONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoL_umBus, Ga- JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


AN OLD-TIME MELODY. 


V.—The Bonnie Blue Flag. 


We are a band of brothers, and na- 
tive to the soil, 

Fighting for our liberty, with treas- 
ure, blood and toil; 

And when our rights were threaten- 
ed, the cry rose near and far, 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag, 
that bears a Single Star! 


Chorus. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! for Southern 
Rights, Hurrah! 
Hurrah! for the Bonnie Blue Flag 


that bears a Single Star! 


As long as the Union was faithful to 

her trust, 

Like friends and like brethren, kind 

were we and just; 

now when Northern treachery 

attempts our rights to mar, 

We hoist on high the Bonnie Blue 

Flag that bears a Single Star. 

Chorus. 

raise the joyous 


But 


Then cheer, 
shout, 
Arkansas and North Carolina 
now have both gone out; 
And let another rousing cheer for 
Tennessee be given, 
The Single Star of the Bonnie Blue 
Flag has grown to be eleven. 
Chorus. 
Then here’s to our Confederacy; 
strang we are and brave, 
Like patriots of old, we’ll fight our 
heritage to save; 
And rather than submit to shame, to 
die we would prefer, 
So cheer for the Bonnie Blue Flag 
that bears a Single Star. 
Chorus. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Rights, Hurrah! 
Hurrah for the Bonnie Blue Flag 
has gained the Eleventh Star. 
—Author Unknown. 
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THE STORY OF BOB WHITE. 


Facts About America’s Most Popular 
Game Bird. 


A little pamphlet just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
of Biological Survey might 
properly be entitled “The Story of 
Bob White.’’ It treats of the quail 
and was the last official work of 
Prof. Sylvester D. Judd. 


The story of Bob White is simply 
told, as becqgmes the life of a simple 
member of the quail family. Many 
interesting facts concerning the hab- 
its of the bird, its usefulness to the 
farmer and its popularity on menu 
ecards are told. 

There are seven members of the 
quail family in United States. The 
most beautiful species occur in the 
southwest and on the Pacific Coast. 

Of the seven species only one, the 
Bob White (Colinus virginianus), is 
indigenous to the Eastern United 
States where it ranges from Southern 
New England to Florida and Texas. 
The sub-species, the Florida Bob 
White, and the Texas Bob White, are 
recognized by scientists. 

Owing to the climatic influences, 
the birds of Florida and Texas differ 
enough to be distinguished as geo- 
graphic races. But wherever it oc- 
curs, the Bob White has the same 
call and varies little in habits. 

The Bob White proper is a hand- 
some bird, but it is the plainest of 
the seven species, with the exception 
ofthecotton-topor scaled quail of the 
deserts of Southern Texas and Ari- 
zona. The latter is slatey bluish on 
the upper parts, which are ornament- 
ed with scale-like markings, and has 
a whitish crest. 

“The most bizarre and curious of 


reau 








quail of the high broken plains and 
mountain slopes of Southwestern 
Texas, Southern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona.’’ 

It looks not unlike a little guinea 
hen. It is the gentlest and most un- 
suspicious of the quail family and is 
frequently killed with a stick or a 
stone by persons who encounter it in 
their walks. The people in the region 
which it inhabits have given it the 
name of ‘fool quail’? on account of 
this trait. 

The Bob White is the most widely 
distributed and popular game bird 
in the United States. While it is 
rapidly being exterminated, its pre- 
servation could be secured very eas- 
ily, for, unlike most wild fowls or 
animals, it does not vanish with the 
growth of agriculture, but increases 
when not molested by hunters. 

The Bob White is called a quail in 
the Northern, Western and Middle 
States, while in the Southern States 
it is known as a partridge. Both 
names were brought to America by 
English colonists. The name Bob 
White is from the familiar call-note 
of the bird. 

In some of its characteristics the 
bird differs strikingly from other 
members of the family. ‘‘For exam- 
ple, the crest—a well developed 
adornment of several closely related 
American quails—in Bob White is 
invisible when the bird is excited.”’ 

The common Bob White ranges 
more or less generally over the East- 
ern half of the United States and 
Southern Ontario, except in the cold- 
er mountainous parts, from Maine to 
Florida and West to South Dakota, 
Kansas and Texas. In addition colo- 
nies have been introduced and found 
to thrive in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah and the Island of Jamaica. The 
bird has also been found in limited 
numbers in Cuba, Mexico and Guate- 
mala. 

“In the field,’’ said Prof. Judd, ‘‘the 
nuptial call-note of the cock bird is 
an infallible guide to its identity. 
This familiar challenge, sounding to 
the sportsman like ‘Bob White,’ ‘Bob- 
White,’ and to the farmer like ‘more 
wet,’ or ‘no more wet,’ is by no 
means the only note of the species 
during the breeding season. 

“It was the good fortune of the 
writer during the last week in June, 
1902, to hear the nesting note and 
other calls. Again and again the 
cock left his distant perch, where he 
had been whistling ‘Boo White,’ and, 
still calling, approached the nest on 
the banks of a little sluggish briery 
run between two open fields. y 

“When within fifty yards of his 
mate he uttered the rally note, so 
thrilling to the sportsman in the fall, 
‘ka-loi-kee,’ which the hen often an- 
swered with a single clear whistle. 
Then followed a series of queer re- 
sponsive ‘caterwaulings,’ more un- 
birdlike than those of the yellow- 
breasted chat, suggesting now the 
call of the cat to its kittens, now the 
scolding of a caged gray squirrel, 
now the alarm notes of a mother 
grouse, blended with the = strident 
notes of the guinea hen. 

“As a finale sometimes came a loud 
rasping noise not unlike the effort of 
a broken-voiced whipporwill.”’ 

The call of the hen to her young- 
sters is invariably ‘‘ka-loi-kee,’’ ‘‘ka- 
loi-kee,’’ while the youngsters re- 
spond ‘‘whoil-kee.’’ At a close range 
the whistle of the bird loses all its 
melody and becomes a nasal shriek 
almost painful to the ear. 

As many as forty-two eggs have 
been found in the nest of a Bob 
White. The main breeding season 
of the Bob White in the Northern 
States is May, June and July, al- 
though Prof. Robert Ridgeway, cura- 
tor of ornithology in the Smithsonian 
Institution, found a nest of Bob 
White eggs in Southern Illinois in 
the middle of October. 

Another naturalist found a nest 





all,”? said Prof. Judd, ‘‘is the Merns 


THE 


Antiseptic 


Remedy 


For Family and Farm 


LINIMENT 


KILLS PAIN. 


Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 
615 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ror Prices 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS 

Pioneer Stamp House of the South. » 
+P. 0.Box 94 ATLANTA, GA. 
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BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the leading Business and Shorthand 


























Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 


ship, etc., by mail.) 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
3 You have Buttermilk with 

no water in it. It _ for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make _ good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 

‘or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
iyawak FENCE #1225922" 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
have no agents. Selidirect to user at 
ee et tactory prices on 30 days free trial. 

7 We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
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SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 


The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 
Land and Industrial Agent 
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uary, on which the mother bird was 
found frozen. Two or three broods 
have been produced in a season. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


V.—The Lion Hunting With Other 
Beasts. 


A Lion, a Heifer, a Goat and a 
Sheep once agreed to share what- 
ever each might catch in hunting. 
A fine fat stag fell into a snare set 
by the Goat, who thereupon called 
the rest together. The Lion divided 
the stag into four parts. Taking the 
best piece for himself, he said, “‘This 
is mine, of course, as I am the Lion.”’ 
Taking another portion, he added, 
“This, too, is mine by right,—the 
right, if you must know, of the 
strongest.’’ Further, putting aside 
the third piece, ‘‘That’s for the most 





valiant,’’ said he; ‘‘and as for the re- 
maining part, touch it if you dare.” 





North Carolina Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association. 


Annual Convention will be held at 
Kinston, July 3-4, 1906. 

All County Associations should 
meet on May 30th and elect delegates 
to State Convention. 

Unorganized counties should apply 
to State Secretary for organization 
blanks and charters for new county 
Associations. 

The officers of the Association are: 
Charles U. Monday, President, Ashe- 
ville; S. R. Dunn, Vice President, 
Kinston; J. McD. Ballard, Secretary, 
Newton; Benjamin L. Hester, Treas- 
urer, Creedmore. 

Progressive Farmer, official organ 
for State Association. 








CLODS IN THE CORN FIELD. 


They Are an Incubus to the Farmer 
With 


Big crops of corn and clods are 
never found in the same fields. While 
the clod has in it all the elements 
of fertility necessary for the develop- 
ment of the corn, they are locked up 
so completely that the corn roots 
are utterly unable to reach them. Not 
only that, but clods in the corn field 
prevent the corn roots from getting 
hold of fertility that would otherwise 
be available, and, still further, by 
the too great admission of air, dry 
out the soil. 

Whether the farmer has clods and 
a short crop of corn or no clods and 
a large crop depends almost alto- 
gether on the judgment which he ex- 
ercises in preparing the seed-bed. The 
man who plows his ground, or even 
disks it wet, if it have much clay in 
it, invites clod formation. He is, 
however, often obliged to plow his 
ground when it is somewhat wettish 
for he cannot always keep the plow 
off of it till ideal conditions prevail. 
If he follows immediately with the 
harrow he can avoid this clod forma- 
tion and prepare an ideal seed bed. 
If he fails to do so, under favorable 
conditions, clods will form in three 
or four hours which cannot be re- 
duced or broken up until after a rain, 
Which may not come for weeks. 
Meanwhile his chances for a stand of 
corn, or of full development of eveu 
the stand he does secure, have gone 
glimmering. 

It is to prevent this cold formation 
that we have been so insistent this 
year that our readers who are putting 
corn in on corn ground should disk 
their land before plowing. Once more 
we point out the reason for it: With 
the dry southwest wind which fre- 
quently occurs at this season of the 
year, the loss of moisture in the ex- 
posed field is very great, much great- 
er than the farmer imagines. As the 
moisture evaporates from the field 
the particles of earth are pulled to- 
gether, and if the land is heavy great 
cracks form. If it is not disked or 
plowed up, the large sections break 
up into clods, and, being more fully 
exposed to the air, each “particular 
piece pulls together and we have a 
hard clod in a very few hours. We 
have seen very hard clods form in 
fumbo land in four hours after ex- 
posure to a strong southwest wind. 

What, then, does the disking do? 
First, and mainly, it forms a dirt 
mulch on the surface, which prevents 
this evaporation of moisture and 
hence prevents clod formation. You 
Will not find any cracks in a well 
Cultivated corn field, no matter how 
dry it may be. Why? These cracks 
are the result of the shrinking or 
pulling together of the masses of 
earth, just as the cracks in a piece 
of furniture are the result of the 
drying out of that furniture under 





and This Article Tells How to Deal 
Them. 


furnace or steam heat or the heat of 
the sun. The forming of a dry dirt 
mulch before plowing stops this clod 
formation, and when it is afterwards 
plowed it turns up mellow, friable 
and loose, and a very little harrowing 
will make a good seed bed. There- 
fore, do not plow your corn-stalk 
ground when it is wet; and if it is 
wettish or wetter than you like, then 
immediately follow with the harrow. 

The question then arises: After 
the mistake is made how can we 
rectify it? Some farmers use a flat 
roller. This is better than nothing, 
but after all it is a very inefficient 
instrument for getting rid of clods. 
The most that can be said for it is 
that it is better than the harrow. 
The harrow will roll over these clods, 
turn them over, reduce them a lit- 
tle, but that is all that can be said. 
The smooth roller will press them 
into the earth and crack them; but in 
doing so it wastes moisture, and in 
ease of high winds encourages blow- 
ing. The ordinary clod smasher is 
better than the roller. 

If a roller is to be used, let it be 
the corrugated roller, or what is 
sometimes called the disk roller. This 
splits the clods instead of merely 
pushing them into the earth, and be- 
sides this leaves the soil surface 
ridged, so as to avoid loss by blowing. 
No roller is of any use whatever in 
a wet season; but we do not know 
of any better implement on the farm 
than the disk roller, where a perfect 
seed bed is desired. 

The best way to deal with clods is 
not to encourage their formation, and 
this on the ordinary farm can be 
done by the methods we have out- 
lined. There is no need of having a 
cloddy field except under very excep- 
tional circumstances; as, for exam- 
ple, where cattle have been allowed 
to tramp down a clay field when it 
was wet. 

Bear in mind that you cannot have 
a cloddy field and either a good stand 
or a big crop the same year. Better 
spend two weeks additional time in 
getting the seed bed ready before 
planting.—Dr. Henry Wallace, in 
Wallace’s Farmer. 


WANTED! 


Consignments of Asparagus, Strawber- 
ries, Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
quick returns. 








Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 





Tools for Business 


The best hand tool a farmer can use is a Keen Kutter tool. A 
Keen Kutter hoe, fork, shovel, or scythe will do more hoeing, 
pitching, shoveling, or mowing than any other similar tool— 
because it is better adapted to its work and stands more hard 
wear. Farmers accomplish more, and make more when they use 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOLS 


Hoes, Forks, Scythes, Shovels, Manure-hooks, 
Rakes, Grass-shears—all Garden Tools and a 
complete line of Carpenter Tools—are each of 
the very highest quality. 

All working or cutting parts are forged from 
best crucible steel, and oil tempered to give elas- 
ticity and long wear. This careful manufacture 
makes Keen Kutter tools longlived—they last 
twice as long as common tools. Each Keen 

Kutter Tool is finely finished, and properly 
hung or adjusted for best and easiest work. 
Ask your dealer to show you tools bearing 
the Keen Kutter trade mark. If he does not 
have them write us. 
Tool Book Free. 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE 
COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, 
U. S. A. 








Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. ; 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. 8. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Special prices in 

















“Tl would not take $60.00 for the Corn Attachment to 
my Cole Planter.”—J. E. Hough. 


“I would not 
take $150.00 for my 
Cole Planter if I 
could not get and 
other.’—Edward 
Scholtz. 


Distributes Fertilizer, wet or dry, and Drills Cotton Seed at same 


time without skips or bunches. Drops Corn one grain, or more if 
wanted, any depth or distance. Perfect Pea Planter, fine for Pea- 
nuts, Sorghum, etc. Special plates for Truckers to plant beans, 
peas, etc., exactly to suit. More than 10,000 in successful use. 
Every Planter guaranteed. Write for freecatalogue. Your dealer 
will order for you and guarantee you satisfaction. 


THE GOLE MFG. 60., _Ghiarlotte, N. 6. 


MILK FEVER OUTFIT -=x" 
For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
moat efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it as well asa doctor. Sent free 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D.7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 
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The Agricultural Publishing Company. 
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OFFICE: 


1066 WEST MARTIN STEEET 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, | year... 
Single subscription, 6 month 
Trial subscription. $ months...... 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 


RALEIGH, May 7, 1906. 


Prices to-day ............+ 
Prices this date last year .. 
Cottonseed _ 


VA 
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BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 


7-16 
67; 
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BALTIMORE, MD., May 7, 1906 


Flour—winter patents 
hg Spring patents. 

Wheat 

Wheat, Southern 


Corn, Sonthern white 
Oats, No. 2 white 








65@57 


71@75 








Bye, No. 
Butter, fancy imitation . 
Butter, fancy creamery .. 
Butter, store packed 

g8 fresh 
Cheese, firm 
Sugar, fine granulated ......... 
Sugar, coarse granulated 
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WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 


4.25 @'84.70 
* 4.25@4.70 
78@84 


+ 18 @ 20 

soe 22@2” 
18 @ 14 
16 
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WCLMC(INGTON, May 7, 19J6. 


Peanuts, Prime, N. O., DOW ......0000.- 
- Extra Prime, N. O., ba 

Fancy 

‘ Prime, Virginia, bu..... 

- Extra Prime, Virginia, 

” Fancy, Virginia 








Spanish, new. 


Why Don’t You? 


When you write a letter, why don’t 
you date it? Why don’t you name 
your postoffice? Why don’t you prop- 
erly sign your name to it in plain 
English? Why don’t you properly 
direct it, stamp it, and mail it? 

When you wish the address of your 
paper changed from one office to an- 
other, why don’t you simply write 
us a postal card, giving name of office 
from which, and the office to which 
you wish change made? And then 
be sure to write your own name 
plainly. 

It is very important that the name 
and proper address should always 
appear in every letter to insure 
prompt, proper and satisfactory at- 
tention. The average reader would 
be astonished to know the number 
of important letters we receive but 
cannot attend to properly because 





THE ROYAL LINE OF 
Hay Presses, Dise Angee Pea Hullers, 





Cultivators, Ete. 


Full circle, two strokes, low stepover and 
light draft. The simplest Press made. Only 
three moving parts. Automatic plunger re 
turn, requiring no springs. New folder, Ex 
pansion Plunger Head, Patent Tension in- 
suring any weight bales desired. We also 
make WVUODEN PRESSES from $75.00 to 
$175.00. Just right for home use. All goods 
sold on time terms to reliable parties. rite 
for Free Catalogue. 


The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., 
- Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn, 


writer failed to observe the above 
points of great importance. Many 
dollars now await entry to the credit 
of sender because he failed to sign 
his name, or name _ his _s postoffice. 
Why blame us for your neglect? 
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in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 


ments. 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 


prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 








Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 


prices in communities where we have no 
‘| agents. These stoves are heayy weight, have 
') large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
Made only of the very best materi- 


Do not buy a Stove without getting our 





“ They are a Success” 


Thousands shot them last season because 

they give an open pattern, even In a choked 

gun. Will not mutilate at short range. 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER FREE 

U.M.C. cartridges are guaranteed, also standard 

arms when U. M.-C. cartridges are used as specitied 

on labels. 


THE UNION METALLIC 


CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency : 313 Broadway, New York 


FIsFt! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle willdo. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. I\llustrat 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 
ee 

EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
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Corn, white, bu 
N,. OC. bacon, hams, new, lb 

“s 253 sides dull. 

“ shoul 
POPK..0cc0ce 
Pork hams 
Eggs. per dozen 
Chickens, grown 
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Turkeys, live 
“ dressed 





Beeswax 
Tallow 
Sweet potatoes, bu 
Beef cattle, lb 

Tar bbl. 230 lbs 

















Rosin, bbl 
Hides, dry salted 
Hides, green 











RICHMOND TOBACOO. 


RICHMOND, VA., May 7, 1906. 


The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACOCO—NEW. 
Lugs 
Short leaf 
Medium leaf 
Long leaf. 0 coccccccescocemee cooceeece 
Wrappers and selectiona ........... 10.00 to 
BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED, 
Smokers—Com M0 ...........000000008 8 00 to 
edium 
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Medium 
Fine 














Fancy 
Fillers—Common 
Medium 
Good 
Fine 


Wa PpeT8—COMMOD......c00.00000000 
Medians 

















Good..... 
Fine 


Fancy 











SUN-OURED TOBAOCO—NEW. 
Lae commen bed good 
jugs, gO O prime ..... 
Short f 
Long leaf. 
Wrappers 











RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


RICHMOND, VA., May 7, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) .... 
Butter, choice family packed, 
Black Peas 
Blackeye Peas. 
Mixed Peas 
Onions 
Hay No. 1, Timothy -........... 16 60 
Hay Ne. 1, Clover --......---... 18.00 
Live Geese Feathers, lb 50 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 40 


SEED. 


Clover, wholesale, per bu___... 
| Se wee wholesale --_....... 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 
Buckwheat, per bu 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Sliced, per lb.... 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per |b. 
P0606, DOPE nccoctuccecsesance 
Unpeeled, ee. 
WwooL. 
Tub washed, free of burrs._.... 
Unwashed, free of b 
Merino, unwashed .____. — 
Burry, bto 8c. per lb. less. 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, smal! old ........ 
Hams, large o)d -____....... 
Sides, smoked... 
Shoulders, smoked —..__. _ 
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| greater 
| power is 
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| specifica- 
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gladly 
furnished 


"BIAKESIEE 


SAFE, SIMPLE, SATISFACTORY. 


EXPENSE CEASES WHEN ENCINE STOPS. | 


Gasoline Engines 


THE IDEAL POWER FOR RUNNING | 


COTTON GINS 


Shredders, Threshers and all Heavy 
Farm Machinery. 
No Engineer or Fireman Required. 
No Hauling of Water or Fuel Necessary. 
ee DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER TO USER. 


We also manufacture a complete line of Stationary and 
Portable Engines, Pumps, Hoists and connected rigs, 


Write to-day for Catalogue 26 Containing full In- 
yormation and Endorsements. 


YVHITE-BLA 


KESLEE Mh 





THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 


Improvements. 


Mfd. Salem Iron Works 


Winston-Salem 


them. 
SALEM 


Mfd. by 


PLANERS 


» N.C. 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
fully warranted. Try 


IRON WORKS 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for our Catalogue 


KS 
SALEM JRON,WOR 


SAWS 








GOLDEN EACLE 
BUCCIES 


+ solr. 


adie. oy) 
suet. be nite 





WHY 
WE 
SAVE 
Y0 
MONEY 


1 GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


and pay $5.O 





P: 


Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY or Mail Order” House} 
additional Freight ? 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga.,.and sell dis 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. 


You the $5.OO freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, 
youon a $12.50 Harness—our price is $6.49. 


Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 
our own Factory, here at home. 


Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Guarantee‘of 
Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. 


Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 
Name,... 
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Also, save 
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